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CONFIDENTIAL 


CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING THE MIDDLE EAST 

(GENERAL) 

PART 1—JANUARY TO DECEMBER 1947 

(Continued from “ Further Correspondence respecting Eastern Affairs,” 

Part 67) 


E 12303/12303/65 No. 1 

RELATIONS BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND MIDDLE EAST 

EFFENDIS 

Mr. Benin to Mr. Eyres ( Damascus)(') 


(No. 11. Confidential) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 15 th January , 1947 

I have been giving some thought to the 
problem of the effendis in the Middle 
Eastern countries. I think that the term 
“ problem ” is justified, for reports 
received from various posts give the 
impression that the effendis (by whom I 
mean the educated and semi-educated pro¬ 
ducts of Eastern universities and schools) 
are in what may be called the “ advanced " 
Middle Eastern countries of Egypt, Iraq. 
Syria and the Lebanon, in a state, as it 
were, of transition. They seem, in fact, 
to be rapidly developing into a professional 
middle class destined to claim for itself 
a definite position in the social order of 
the Arab world and to play an increasingly 
important part in shaping the political 
destinies of the Middle East. The new 
learning would, indeed, already seem to be 
causing something of a social revolution 
among the Arabs, with its attendant 
unsettling effects. No doubt, as good 
orientals, the younger effendis have a 
craving for heroics and spectacular self- 
expression, and many of them must be find¬ 
ing the new learning intoxicating, while 
the very fact that they are, by reason of 
their scholarship, breaking away from the 
practices of their ancestors, must neces¬ 
sarily encourage a feeling of restlessness 

(') A similar despatch has been sent to His 
Beirut (No. 17) and Cairo (No. 32). 
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which is no doubt intensified by their 
growing realisation of the social inequali¬ 
ties of the society in which they live and 
in which the remuneration for the posts 
and careers open to them is. in most cases, 
still very poor. It is not surprising that 
in such circumstances the great bulk of the 
effendis should have a strong feeling of 
social grievance, or that, as a consequence, 
Communist doctrine should have made 
some progress among them. 

2. The question of the growing impor¬ 
tance of the effendis and their probable 
future role in the Middle East would seem, 
indeed, to deserve careful examination and 
I shall be glad if you will furnish me with 
a general report on the effendis in the 
country in which you reside. I am par¬ 
ticularly concerned to know the attitude 
of the great mass of the effendis towards 
Great Britain, and you should deal with 
this in your report. I have, indeed, the 
impression that large sections of them are 
suspicious and hostile towards us. I 
realise, of course, that strong feelings have 
been aroused among them over British 
policy in Palestine, and that their attitude 
towards us is likely to be deeply influenced 
by the future decisions which His 
Majesty’s Government may reach on that 
problem. 

Majesty’s representatives at Bagdad (No. 24), 

c* 2 
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3. If your observations confirm my ten¬ 
tative impressions regarding the effendis as 
outlined above, then I am sure that you 
will agree that it is of the utmost impor¬ 
tance that everything possible in existing 
circumstances should be done to overcome 
their feelings of suspicion and hostility 
towards Great Britain and to win their 
confidence; and I should welcome your 
observations as to whether there are in 
your view any ways in which more could 
now be done to cultivate the effendi class. 

4. For example, you may consider it 
desirable to give special guidance to mem¬ 
bers of your staff and of the staffs of 
consulates under your superintendence, 
about paying particular attention to the 
cultivation of good social relations with as 
many effendis as possible. In this con¬ 
nexion you will no doubt bear in mind the 
influence which women in the Middle East 
exercise over their menfolk, and the 
desirability of encouraging as much con¬ 
tact as possible between the wives of the 
married members of vour staff and Arab 
women. 

5. British Council representatives in the 
Middle East are. of course, by reason of 
their cultural work, in a position to help 
greatly in the task of winning the con¬ 
fidence of the effendis. Your observations 
will no doubt include any suggestions that 


may occur to you as to how their help might 
be enlisted to the desired end. 

6. The effendis are, moreover, the class 
most easily reached by our propaganda 
and publicity services. You may be able 
to suggest ways in which the publicity 
drive, based on the recent directive, could 
be turned to added advantage among the 
effendis. 

7. Finally, I should welcome your views 
as to whether the circumstances would 
justify the appointment of an officer who 
might be attached to all the posts of the 
Middle East, or at any rate to those in 
Bagdad, Cairo, Beirut and Damascus, 
whose duty it would be to make a special 
study of the effendi problem in all its 
aspects throughout the Middle East. Such 
an appointment, if a suitable person could 
be found to fill the post, would perhaps 
enable His Majesty’s Government to handle 
the effendi problem on a wider basis, with 
a view to launching a concerted effort 
throughout the Middle East to win the con¬ 
fidence of the effendis and to encourage 
them to follow the example of the British 
way of life and to look towards Great 
Britain and not elsewhere for guidance 
and leadership. 

I am, &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 


E 1141,44/65 No. 2 

REORGANISATION OF THE BRITISH MIDDLE EAST OFFICE 


Mr. Bevin to Sir ft 

(No. 455) Foreign Office, 

(Telegraphic) 27M February , 1947. 

Your telegram No. 1339 [ of 7th August: 
British Middle Hast Office]. 

It has now been decided that the Middle 
East Office should be reorganised and given 
political as well as economic and financial 
functions. For this purpose a political 
adviser is to be appointed to assist the 
head of the Office in political matters. 
Brigadier Clayton has been chosen for the 
post of political adviser with rank of 
Minister, Grade IV. 

2. I agree that the political functions 
of B.M.E.O. must be very clearly defined 
and I agree with limitations suggested in 
paragraph 1 of your telegram under 
reference. Briefly, the political functions 
of the head of the Office will in future be— 

(a) To keep the Commanders-in-chief 
informed of the general political 


Campbell {Cairo) 

situation in the area covered by 
B.M.E.O. either from an operational 
or intelligence point of view. 

(b) To give political advice to the Com- 
manders-in-chief and to act as 
chairman of the Defence Committee. 

(c) To summon the Middle East Con¬ 

ference as and when required and 
to act as chairman unless other 
arrangements are made by the Secre¬ 
tary of State. 

(d) To give the Secretary of State a 
collated appreciation or overall 
picture of events and issues affect¬ 
ing more than one country in the 
area, and to make recommendations 
as to the action required. 

(e) To maintain by frequent visits a 

close personal touch with the various 
diplomatic posts and encourage 
closer liaison between them. 
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(/) To act as the normal channel for 
any communications between His 
Majesty's Government and the Arab 
League. 

3. It is proposed that the future “ head 
of the British Middle East Office " shall 
retain the present title, but shall have the 
rank of Ambassador, Grade III. It will, 
of course, no longer be possible for this 
official to be notified to the Egyptian 
Government as a member of your Excel¬ 
lency’s staff, and it will thus be necessary 
to endeavour to persuade the Egyptian 
Government to agree to his new status. 

4. I consider it important that the head¬ 
quarters of the Middle East Office should 
continue to be in Cairo, which is, as you 
say, the obvious location for a British 
organisation of this nature, designed to 
cover the whole regional area of the Middle 
East and to maintain contact with the 
Arab League. Clearly, in the present state 
of Anglo-Egyptian political relations, this 
is not the most favourable moment for 
approaching the Egyptian Government 
with a request that the Office in its new 
form should be permitted to stay at Cairo 
and be accorded diplomatic privileges. I 
would have preferred to have postponed 
any such approach to the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment, and have, in fact, been waiting for 


some months in the hope of a definite im¬ 
provement in the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
negotiations. Further postponement seems 
now. however, to be useless, and I shall 
accordingly be glad if you will make the 
necessary approach to the Egyptian 
Government in such a way as you may 
think best. I believe that in normal times 
the Egyptian Government might be 
flattered and pleased at the thought that 
His Majesty’s Government were proposing 
to establish their organisation in Cairo, 
rather than in any other Middle Eastern 
centre, and they might see in this develop¬ 
ment a sign that Cairo would in due course 
become the acknowledged regional capital 
of the whole Middle Eastern area. 

5. If the Egyptian Government do not 
agree to the retention of the headquarters 
of the British Middle East Office at Cairo 
it will be necessary to establish it at some 
other Middle Eastern centre, i.e., at 
Bagdad or in Cyprus. 

6. As soon as the location of the head¬ 
quarters of the B.M.E.O. had been decided, 
it is intended to approach all the other 
Middle Eastern Governments concerned in 
order to persuade them to recognise, and to 
grant diplomatic privileges to. the head of 
the British Middle East Office and his staff 
when visiting their territories. 

7. Please pass to Sir A. Overton. 


E 2615/951/31 No. 3 

ARAB LEAGUE MEETING 

Sir R. Campbell to .1/r. Bevin. (Received, '25th March) 


(No. 773) Cairo, 

(Telegraphic) 'loth March, 1947. 

My telegram No. 761. 

Following is text of communique issued 
by Arab League Council, 24th March :— 

“ Council of League of Arab States held 
its 46th meeting, 24th March, under presi¬ 
dency of Youssef Yassin. Council 
examined Palestinian question from every 
point of view and unanimously took 
following decisions:— 

“ 1. Since negotiations which have 
recently taken place with Great Britain at 
Palestine Conference in London have not 
resulted in an equitable solution and since 
British Government have subsequently 
announced that they would submit question 
to United Nations, the Council decides 
that Arab States should defend that cause 
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by all means in their power before inter¬ 
national organisation on basis of inde¬ 
pendence of Palestine. 

“ 2. Council decide to establish com¬ 
mittee to take all necessary measures in the 
course of defence of Palestinian cause by 
Arab States. 

“3. Council recommends to Govern¬ 
ments of Arab States that they should 
provide Higher Arab Committee with 
necessary funds to intensify propaganda 
for Palestinian cause before world public 
opinion and to provide it also with neces¬ 
sary funds to send Palestinian scholastic 
missions to specialise in science and arts 
with view to creation of University of 
Science and Arts in Palestine. 

‘ ‘ 4. Council expresses its lively opposi¬ 
tion to continuation of Zionist immigration 
whether authorised by Great Britain or 
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illegal, and demand that it should be imme¬ 
diately and totally stopped. It expresses 
its protest against weakness of measures 
taken by Great Britain to combat that 
immigration. 

“ Council subsequently examined ques¬ 
tion of Tripolitania and took following 
decision thereon :— 

“ Council maintains its previous 
decision in relation to unity and inde¬ 
pendence of that country. It charges 


secretary-general to make representations 
in order that Arab League or certain Arab 
countries may participate in any enquiry 
or plebiscite destined to determine politi¬ 
cal status of that country. It charges 
secretary-general to watch situation in 
country from the point of view of famine 
which threatens it in order that, if circum¬ 
stances become critical, secretary-general 
may place himself in touch with Arab 
countries so that they may do what is 
necessary in that connexion.” 


E 2616/951/31 No. 4 

IRAQ AND THE ARAB LEAGUE 
Crisis over the Palestine Question 

Sir H. Stonehewer Bird to Mr. Bevin. (Received 25th March) 


(No. 281) Bagdad, 

(Telegraphic) 25 th March, 1947. 

My immediately preceding telegram: 
Arab League. 

Government yesterday took unprece¬ 
dented step of summoning a joint meeting 
of both Houses of Parliament. The pro¬ 
ceedings. which lasted four hours, were 
followed by the Regent from the Royal 
Gallery. First in secret session the Prime 
Minister read out the resolutions of the 
Bludan Conference. Then in open debate 
a number of speakers criticised the Arab 
League for its inefficiency, lack of unity 
and neglect of the Palestine question. 

2. Finally, a resolution was adopted 
requiring the league unanimously to 
approve the following action :— 

(1) United Kingdom and United States 
to be informed that they are respon¬ 
sible for the present critical state of 
affairs in Palestine. 

(2) Arabs should go to U.N.O. and 
demand the setting up of indepen¬ 
dent Arab State in Palestine. If 


demand is not met Bludan decisions 
to be implemented, including recon¬ 
sideration of economic and political 
relations with the United Kingdom 
and United States. 

(3) Full boycott of Zionist goods, in¬ 
cluding transit trade, to prevent raw 
materials reaching the Zionists. 

3. If the resolution is not adopted by the 
league, Iraq will consider herself free of 
all responsibility in the matter. 

4. This resolution was telegraphed to 
Janali yesterday. The proviso in telegram 
is meant to hint, Nuri told me this morning, 
that either the league must take Iraq’s 
views into serious consideration or Iraq 
must “ suspend her membership ” or even 
withdraw altogether. Iraq could not con¬ 
tinue to be dragged along at the heels of 
Azzam and Egypt in their use of the league 
merely as an instrument for furthering 
Egyptian aspirations rather than genuine 
Arab interests and still retain her self- 
respect as an independent sovereign State. 


E 4895/42/65 


No. 5 


CONVERSATION WITH SAUDI ARABIAN MINISTER 


'* Greater Syria ” Movement 


Mr. Bevin to Mr. Grafftey-Smith (Jedda) 


(No. 82) Foreign Office, 

Sir, m June, 1947 

The Saudi Arabian Minister came to see 
me to-day and I handed him a letter in 


reply to Ibn Saud’s letter to me, of 24th 
April, about the activities of King 
Abdullah of Transjordan regarding 
“Greater Syria.” (Copies of the two 
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letters are attached.) The Minister ex¬ 
pressed the hope that it was a good reply. 
I replied that it was frank and represented 
the situation as we saw it. He added that 
one of the difficulties was that King 
Abdullah wrote and said too much and 
caused disturbances in the Arab world. I 
said I was afraid I could not intervene in 
a matter of that kind, but if there was any¬ 
thing I could do to prevent irritation I 
would try. 

2. The Minister then asked me whether 
it would be possible, in the light of our 
attitude which we had so often expressed 
to them that we were not encouraging a 
“ Greater Syria ” movement, to state our 
position in answer to a Question in the 
House of Commons. This would cause 
great satisfaction in the Arab world. I 
replied that I would study the matter to see 
whether it would be advantageous. 

I am, &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 5 
E 3981/42/65 

His Majesty King lbn Sand to Mr. Benin 
(Translation) 

Excellency, 24/A April, 1947 

You no doubt must be well aware of the 
deep and staunch friendship we always had 
for Great Britain. 

You must also know how most anxious 
we have always been to preserve and 
develop this friendship, especially in those 
dark days of trial through which Great 
Britain has so recently passed. 

This is because friendship is to an Arab 
a tradition that is not easily broken with. 
We have inherited this friendship from our 
forefathers and our sons in their turn will 
no doubt preserve this heritage. 

As your Excellency knows, there exist 
since many years strained relations 
between us and the Hashimite family, this, 
in spite of all our efforts to come to an 
understanding with them. But as you also 
know, our efforts have constantly been met 
with aloofness and coldness, and by 
malicious propaganda that was carried on 
against us in different lands. 

Though we knew that their intrigues 
were bound to fail, it was only because of 
our consideration for British interests in 
the lands ruled by the Hashimite family 
that we have not dealt with the matter in 
a different wav. 
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The old activities about the project of 
Greater Syria are still carried on as 
strongly as ever in many lands. 

The new military and political union 
between Transjordan and Iraq could not 
have been inspired by any intention of 
stopping outside aggression, but is in itself 
a beginning of an aggression against us 
and Syria as well. It aims at changing the 
status quo, a thing we can never tolerate 
under any circumstances. 

Your Excellency’s repeated declarations 
that this matter is the concern of the Arabs 
alone are not sufficient. And how could 
they give us any satisfaction considering 
the intrigues and propaganda continuously 
carried on against us in Iraq and Trans¬ 
jordan ? 

Your Excellency must know that we are 
quite capable of carrying on—-if we so 
wish—a much stronger and more effective 
propaganda than the Hashimite family. 
But only Britain's vital interests in these 
lands, as well as the strong ties of friend¬ 
ship existing between our countries, that 
made us adhere to a quiet and peaceful 
policy. 

We therefore beg your Excellency to 
reconsider the question of the union 
between Iraq and Transjordan and assure 
us beyond any shadow of doubt that the 
British Government will never agree to any 
change in the Middle East, and to guaran¬ 
tee that no harm shall come to our country 
or our interests. 

Will your Excellency accept my highest 
considerations and esteem. 

[Signed with Signet] 


Enclosure 2 in No. 5 

Mr. Benin to His Majesty King lbn Sand 

Foreign Office , 

Your Majesty, 6 th June, 1947 

It has given me great pleasure to receive 
from the hand of his Excellency Sheikh 
Hafiz Wahba your Majesty’s kind letter 
of 24th April; and I desire to thank your 
Majesty for your friendly assurances 
towards my country, which I heartily 
reciprocate. His Majesty’s Government 
have, indeed, always greatly valued your 
Majesty’s long-established friendship, 
which was maintained and developed 
throughout all the grave difficulties which 
threatened the Arabs and ourselves during 
recent years. 
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Although I have not yet had the honour 
of meeting your Majesty in person, I 
should like to take this opportunity of 
saying how much I welcomed the recent 
visits to London of His Royal Highness the 
Amir Saud and of His Royal Highness the 
Amir Faisal. The favourable impression 
created by these visits has undoubtedly 
strengthened the good relations existing 
between our two countries. 

Your Majesty refers in your letter to 
your relations with the Hashimite rulers of 
Iraq and Transjordan. It is a cause of 
regret to His Majesty’s Government that 
the state of these relations should fall so 
far short of the friendship which ought to 
exist between the rulers of neighbouring 
Arab countries, and His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment would like to be able to help towards 
some effective improvement. 

As your Majesty well knows, His 
Majesty’s Government have long been inti¬ 
mately connected with the affairs of Iraq 
and Transjordan, with both of which 
countries they have contracted treaties of 
alliance and friendship, and it is their firm 
belief that the policy of these countries is 
not in anv wav directed against vour 
Majesty or inspired by any intention to 
commit an act of aggression against 
neighbouring States. His Majesty’s 
Government sincerely trust that if any 
differences should unfortunately arise in 
the relations between these countries and 
Saudi Arabia, it will prove possible to 
devise some means of dealing with them by 
personal discussion and direct negotiation 
between the parties concerned, and of 
settling them in a spirit of mutual 
goodwill. 

I am well aware that differences of 
opinion exist in Arab countries on the 
question whether it is, or is not, desirable 
to create a Greater Syria. His Majesty’s 
Government, for their part, have at no 
time attempted to intervene, either directly 
or indirectly, in this project, for they have 
always held that they are not an interested 
party, and they have explicitly enjoined on 
all British officials in the Middle East that 


they are to be particularly careful not to 
become in any way involved in this con¬ 
troversy. It is a question for the Arabs 
to discuss among themselves, with a view 
to finding the solution which may be con¬ 
sidered most advantageous to the Arab 
world as a whole, and such a solution can, 
it seems to me, best be reached by methods 
of peaceful discussion. It should not be 
beyond the powers of wise statesmanship to 
settle this matter by mutual agreement. 

As for the treaty recently concluded 
between Iraq and Transjordan, the infor¬ 
mation which has reached His Majesty’s 
Government on the subject seems to show 
that this agreement does not, in fact, 
amount to a union between Iraq and 
Transjordan, but is very similar to the 
Treaty of 1936 between Saudi Arabia and 
Iraq. There seems no reason to think that 
it is directed against Saudi Arabia or 
against Syria, and I believe that when its 
terms are studied it will be found that they 
are not open to legitimate objection on the 
part of any third party. 

Your Majesty will, I hope, excuse the 
frankness with which I have expressed the 
views of His Majesty’s Government upon 
the matters referred to in your letter under 
reply. In accordance with the relations of 
friendship and confidence which exist 
between your Majesty and my Govern¬ 
ment, I have thought it right to explain in 
some detail the reasons for which I do not 
consider that there is any special cause for 
apprehension on account of the recent 
developments to which you have drawn my 
attention. But if on further consideration 
your Majesty is not entirely reassured, I 
venture to repeat my recommendation that 
some means may be found for discussing 
these developments direct with those 
responsible for guiding the policy of Iraq 
and Transjordan, with a view to clearing 
up any misunderstanding and reaching a 
basis for more friendly relations in the 
future. 

I have, &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 
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E 5703 183/65 No. 6 

THE MIDDLE EAST: ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL POSITION OF 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Sir R. Campbell to Mr. Berin. (Received 1st July) 


(No. 559. Secret) 

Sir, Cairo, 25th June, 1947 

I regret that a reply has not been sent 
sooner to your secret despatch No. 140 of 
6th March, 1947. requesting my views on 
the necessity of modifications of our 
economic policy in the Middle East in the 
light of recent developments. 

2. The decisions of the Middle East 
Conference of September 1945 were based 
on the continued assertion of British 
political predominance in the Middle East. 
This predominance was,ex hypothesi.based 
on military, political and economic factors. 

3. The prospects for carrying out the 
decisions of the conference, on the lines 
then proposed, in the near future are 
sombre. To take the military factor :— 

In so far as the exertion of influence in 
the Middle East through military power 
and through our ability to operate rapidly 
and effectively depends on our having 
troops, or installations ready to receive 
troops, permanently in Egypt itself, and on 
effective arrangements for Anglo-Egyptian 
military co-operation, the situation has 
been gravely modified to our disadvantage. 
It seems likely that we may find it neces¬ 
sary or desirable to evacuate Egypt with¬ 
out any effective arrangements for Anglo- 
Egyptian military co-operation. 

4 To turn to the political factor :— 

It is held that fear provides the only 
effective means of checking nationalistic 
Governments in Egypt. If fear is depen¬ 
dent on the presence of troops in Egypt or 
really close at hand, and if any disposal of 
British forces, while in fact strengthening 
our strategic position in this region and 
enabling them to act rapidly in any part 
of the region, nevertheless does not provide 
this fear, then the chances of checking them 
are not rosy. The possibility of continuing 
to back our policy with British forces in 
Egypt has been diminishing ever since the 
Treaty of 1936. and though the process of 
evolution to be expected from the conclu¬ 
sion of that treaty was. as far as His 
Majesty’s Government are concerned, 
arrested and to some extent reversed, by the 
intervention of the war with its special 
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exigencies, it had to be assumed that the 
process would be resumed at the war’s 
conclusion. His Majesty’s Government 
were. then, presumably reconciled to a pro¬ 
gressive modification of their earlier posi¬ 
tion. But the war intensified and expedited 
the factors of the evolution and created 
new ones by the solemn proclamation of the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter and by 
the consecration and elaboration of these 
principles in the charter subscribed by all 
the United Nations. These factors have 
limited the methods and scope of action 
open to us more rapidly and to a greater 
degree than it was necessary to anticipate 
before the outbreak of the war. Our 
ability to assert our political influence on 
Egypt through fear of military action, 
especially by means of troops stationed on 
the soil of Egypt itself, was thus impaired. 
Politically, then, and to the extent (con¬ 
siderable and perhaps predominant) that 
influence depends on the inspiration of 
fear, our political position in Egypt has 
been seriously undermined. We have been 
unable to make any effective reply to 
repeated Egyptian attacks and insults, 
with the result that the belief is prevalent 
amongst the Egyptians that we are on the 
run and can be flouted with impunity. 
This belief, exploited by Nationalist 
extremists, has discouraged our friends, 
who in the face of our apparent weakness, 
are not unnaturally showing reluctance to 
take the risk of co-operating with us. 
Respect, based on fear, for Great Britain 
can hardly have been lower in Egypt 
before. This anti-British development in 
Egypt presents the gravest danger for 
effective continuance, let alone predomi¬ 
nance. in the Middle East, since, unless it 
is checked, and unless other Arab countries, 
realising its inconveniences, detach them¬ 
selves from their present extreme degree of 
solidarity with Egypt, it must eventually 
infect the rest of the Middle East. 

5. The deterioration of our economic 
situation generally has inevitably its effects 
in Egypt and the Middle East. Our com¬ 
parative military and political decline 
cannot at this moment be effectively com¬ 
pensated by economic action owing to our 
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present economic weakness. Moreover, it 
must never be forgotten that in the East, 
politics and economics go together. If the 
Egyptians and the rest of the Arab Middle 
East finally come to the conclusion that 
Great Britain as a political factor may be 
disregarded, they are much less likely to be 
amenable to our economic influence. 

6. The situation described above is due 
partly to our post-war exhaustion and 
partly to our conformation with the rules 
of the United Nations Organisation. 
Whatever may be its causes, the fact 
remains that, in the absence of even 
economic and political, let alone military, 
sanctions in the background to maintain 
our positions in Egypt and the Middle East, 
we must resign ourselves, at least for the 
next few years, to military, political and 
economic decline in these parts. It would 
be idle to hope that the Egyptians, for 
instance, are likely to stop their anti- 
British drive unless they can somehow be 
led to the conviction that it does not pay. 
This conviction might alone suffice. With¬ 
out it, other considerations would be most 
unlikely to do so. 

7. It is most important that the anti- 
British drive should cease as soon as pos¬ 
sible. If, then, effective sanctions applied 
by ourselves alone are to be lacking, we 
must seek some alternative. Apart from 
the factor of moral prestige, with which I 
deal below, and which can only operate as 
a long-term asset, I believe that the best 
and perhaps only hopeful prospect lies in 
agreement with the United States, which, 
because of our common interests and 
through their economic and political 
influence, could be of assistance to us in 
maintaining an adequate measure of our 
former predominant position in the Middle 
East (see 3 ( d) of the memorandum enclosed 
in your despatch under reference). This 
would involve a general and precise agree¬ 
ment with the United States regarding the 
mutual contributions to be made by each 
towards the maintenance of Anglo-Saxon 
interests and stability in the Middle East 
together with an equally precise agreement 
on the division of economic opportunity in 
this region. If publicised, such an agree¬ 
ment would, no doubt, arouse considerable 
opposition in the Middle East, particularly 
if it operated adversely to the Arabs as 
regards the Palestine question. This 
opposition would no doubt be exploited to 
some advantage by Russia. Nevertheless, 
the alternative seems to lie in the present 
political and economic competition between 
the United States and ourselves, with, as a 


result, the grave risk of our general evic¬ 
tion by nationalistic extremism from the 
Middle East. That situation would give 
even more advantages to Russia. (I would 
suppose, however, that an agreement of the 
kind suggested could be the subject of a 
private understanding not involving pub¬ 
licity.) An agreement with the United 
States would have to be based on the pro¬ 
motion of material progress in the Middle 
East with a view to rendering her popula¬ 
tions less oppressed, less pauperised and 
less a prey to the social discontent, which 
is the door by which Russia can penetrate 
these countries. In helping ourselves we 
must ensure that the wealth of the Middle 
East is developed in co-operation with the 
countries it contains, and in a way that 
will bring about a better distribution of 
wealth among their peoples generally. No 
doubt we would have to endeavour in such 
an agreement to apportion our shares with 
the Americans in such a way as to give us 
an equal position with them. Nevertheless, 
wo must be alive to the risk that in all such 
combinations it is the stronger and more 
ruthless partner who will become the major 
one. I do not myself believe that once we 
are on our feet again we cannot hold our 
own with the United States as we have in 
the past. But even if we had in the event 
to content ourselves with the role of minor 
partner, that would, without doubt, be 
better for our interests than our eviction 
from the Middle East. 

8. I have mentioned above the prevalence 
of a belief amongst Egyptians that we are 
“ on the run,’’ and the low r ebb of respect, 
based on fear, for us. I am afraid that in 
the main this is a true picture, though in 
the last week or so I sense the dawning of 
rather uneasy doubts, perhaps transient, 
about what we may have silently in store 
for Egypt, and vague recollections of the 
belief that we are patient and bring time 
to our assistance, and have a habit of 
winning the last battle. To this extent the 
decline in respect for us may for the 
moment be checked (though not arrested) 
because of the surmise that after all some 
unpleasant consequence may flow from 
Egypt’s unfriendly and unco-operative 
attitude towards us. Rut, be this as it may, 
it is of the utmost importance to find some 
means of impressing the minds of 
Egyptians, as soon as possible, with the 
need to mend their ways. With reference 
to 4 (a) of the memorandum in your des¬ 
patch under reply, I do not think that, 
while we are precluded by circumstances 
from re-establishing by single-handed 
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action the respect that flows from a fear of 
the consequences, there is anything effective 
which we can at this moment do. other than 
the adoption of the method suggested above, 
to influence the Egyptian Government to 
harmonise its plans with our political and 
economic objectives. Such Anglo-American 
co-operation, which would soon be felt, 
would convince the Egyptians that it w r ould 
be to their disadvantage to shape 
themselves politically and economically 
against us. 

9. It is not necessary to strike an 
entirely sombre or cynical note. I believe 
that Great Britain still enjoys in the 
Middle East an asset of great though 
imponderable worth. She is looked upon 
as standing for and as always ready to 
vindicate principles which Middle Eastern 
peoples admire in their hearts and would 
like, in their own interest, to see estab¬ 
lished. This moral prestige, in my belief, 
exists (more deeply below the surface in 
Egypt than in other countries, perhaps) 
and it ought to be able in the long run to 
be made to count. It is not enjoyed to any¬ 
thing approaching the same degree, if at 
all. bv other countries with interests in this 
region. It has the power in influence and 
it can be fostered (for example, by the 
promotion of education on British lines). 
I believe that a reduction or abatement of 
our political activities and the absence of 
British troops need not damage, and might 
enhance, this particular form of moral 
prestige and its influence. Its enhance¬ 
ment might lead back to a political 
influence similar to the old in kind if not 
in intensity. As I see it, our task is to 
carry on through the next few years in 
such a way that at the end of the period 
the lee-way we shall have to make up will 
not be too great for our powers. Our 
political and economic position in Egypt 
mav well suffer further declension. But it 

o _ 

seems to me that, as we recover from the 
inroads made upon our strength by the 
war, and unless there should be some 
drastically exorbitant development, the 
trend of things and time should be in our 
favour. We must, as I have suggested, 
prevent our losing too much ground in the 
meantime. To some extent the particular 
moral prestige I have referred to might act 
as a brake on the speed and scope of further 
declension and would expedite the first 
movement towards recovery. But it would 
not alone suffice, if only because its 
influence is of a long-term character. I 
submit, however, that the suggested Anglo- 
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American co-operation could supply what 
is needed at the moment. I have not been 
able to think of an alternative; and I do 
not believe that, when our strength, and 
with it our powers and influence, are 
restored we will need to regret that, in 
order to maintain ourselves during the 
critical period, we promoted a partnership 
which we must expect the Americans to 
regard as permanent. It is at the end of 
the critical period that our prestige on the 
moral plane will come most effectively tc 
the support of the other factors of our 
influence and help to speed our progress. 

10. Finally, I would suggest that it 
would be erroneous to assume that 
Egyptian policy is any longer exclusively 
directed against Great Britain. Great 
Britain is. in the nature of things, the first 
and the largest target, and as such con¬ 
tinues to be the main focal point of attack 
and to be exposed to the greater relative 
damage. Egyptian policy appears to be 
exclusively anti-British because of Great 
Britain's position—and because of that 
position it is in effect predominantly anti- 
British. But it also works against a num¬ 
ber of other countries with interests in this 
region. It may become useful and, indeed, 
necessary that, at an appropriate moment, 
some concerted action should be taken to 
(“heck the present propensity of Egypt so to 
conduct her nationalism as to flounder in 
the international field in defiance of all 
good sense and to the detriment of stability 
and security in the Middle East. 

11. I regret that I have been led into a 
general discussion, but the points in the 
questionnaire enclosed in your despatch 
under reply depending largely on general 
considerations, this has been difficult to 
avoid. 

12. I have the honour to enclose memo¬ 
randa by the Commercial Minister and 
linancial Counsellor of the embassy deal¬ 
ing with the more specifically economic and 
financial problems dealt with in your des¬ 
patch under reply and its ' enclosed 
questionnaire. 

I have, &c. 

RONALD CAMPBELL. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 6 

Note by Commercial Minister 

1. Egypt’s Development Plans 
(a) The Fire-Year Plan 
Parliament approved on 8th July, 1946, 
the allocation of £E.22,240.000 from the 
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general reserve, commencing with the 
financial year 1940-47, for the Five-Year 
Plan, under the following headings:— 

Roads: £E.4 million. 

Reclamation of Swamp Lands: £E. 2 
million in equal annual instalments 
of £E.400,000. 

Cairo Main Drainage: £E.2 million, of 
which £E.275,000 allocated for the 
first year. 

Schools and Hospitals: £E.l million for 
schools and £E.550.000 for hospitals. 

Irrigation and Drainage: This includes 
£E.2,500,000 for the Edfina Barrage 
on the Rosetta branch of the Nile; 
£E.1.580,000 for an electric power 
station for the North Delta ; an exten¬ 
sion for the Edfina Station, 
£E.380,000; balance of cost of Esna 
Barrage, £E. 1.600,000. 

Drinking Water Supplies: £E.3.250,000, 
including £E.600.000 for the first year 
for Fayoum and Bessat 

Improvement of Winter and Summer 
Resorts: £E.'485,000. 

Government's Participation in the 
Industrial Bank: £E.765,000. 

Agricultural Schemes for Improvement 
of Seeds and Plants, Research and 
Cattle Breeding: £E. 1.690,000. 

Fighting Bilharzia: £E.750,000. 

The “ Five-Year Plan ” originally pro¬ 
vided for an expenditure of £E.46 million 
to be met from the general reserve fund; 
and the Planning Committee estimated 
that further desirable public works should 
be financed out of the ordinary budget to 
the amount of £E.10 million per annum, 
bringing the total expenditure on public 
works over a five-year period to £E.96 
million. In fact, however. Parliament only 
voted £E.2.295.300 out of the general 
reserve in the financial year 1944r-45 
and £E.6,109,100 in 1946-47. In July 
last year Parliament voted £E.22.249,000 
from the general reserve fund for the pur¬ 
poses shown above. Annual appropriations 
up to this total will be required before the 
funds are actually available. 

The latest figure we have got of the 
general reserve fund is £E.57,073,736 at 
30th April, 1946, of which £E.42,710,467 
was at that time unallocated. It is, how¬ 
ever, by no means certain that the general 
reserve fund will be available for public 
works. It is highly probable that inroads 
on it will be made to meet budget deficits 
in the next few years; and it is highly 


improbable that annual appropriations of 
£E.10 million will be made in each of the 
next five years out of the ordinary budget. 
The items on the programme which are 
likely to suffer cuts are the schools, hos¬ 
pitals and agricultural projects. 

The scheme for the provision of pure 
water supplies in villages is likely to go 
ahead, as we make our contribution of 
approximately £E.2 million out of the 
profits of the Anglo-Egyptian Cotton 
Commissions of 1940-41, dependent on 
contributions pari passu by the Egyptian 
Government. 

(b) Other Development Plans 

The most important of these is the 
Aswan Dam Hydro-electric Power Plant, 
costing some £E.10^ millions, to produce 
electricity for a nitrate fertiliser factory 
and other industrial purposes, and for 
pumping water for irrigation, all under 
State auspices. The Foreign Office and 
Board of Trade have full particulars of 
the present stage of this scheme. 

Another £E.4 million scheme under 
private enterprise for a nitrate fertiliser 
factory is under way. Egypt hopes over 
the next ten years to make herself inde¬ 
pendent of imports of Chile nitrate. 

rians for the regulation of the Upper 
Nile waters rank high in the Egyptian 
Government’s plans, but are still in the 
air. It appears probable that Uganda will 
go ahead with dam and power projects at 
the outlet of Lake Victoria before the 
Egyptian Government make up their 
minds on the co-ordination of this project 
with their own plans. 

There are further Government-spon¬ 
sored schemes for the regulation of the 
Nile and irrigation, and a grid of power 
stations in the delta, which are likely to 
go ahead. Large renewals of railway 
rolling-stock and public utilities are in 
hand. 

Many private industrial projects are 
hanging fire, on account of the prevailing 
uncertainty of the political situation in 

Egypt- 

2. Raising the Standard of Living 

There is little we can do in present poli¬ 
tical conditions beyond our contribution of 
£E.2 millions from the profits of the 
cotton-buying commissions for the supply 
of pure water in rural areas. We cannot 
press experts on this Government, and can 
only put forward names when we are re- 
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quested by the Government. Everyone is 
agreed that some measure of industralisa- 
tion is essential if Egypt is to support her 
increasing population, let alone provide a 
higher standard of living. Economic 
nationalism, however, stands in the way 
of new developments with foreign partici¬ 
pation. 

3. Competition with the United States 

Egypt’s imports from the United States 
in 1946 totalled £E.9 1 million compared 
with £E.25 million from the United 
Kingdom. Egypt’s exports to the United 
States amounted to £E.5-6 million com¬ 
pared with £E.ll million to the United 
Kingdom. 

We experience strong competition in 
American motor-cars and trucks, and cer¬ 
tain engineering products, and also in calls 
for certain public works; and there is no 
doubt a desire in certain Egyptian quar¬ 
ters to give preference to orders from the 
United States at this time. But the old- 
established trade connexions with the 
United Kingdom should survive our tem¬ 
porary supply difficulties. There are no 
signs of American economic penetration 
so far, and American interests have been 
very chary of investing in any local enter¬ 
prises since the war. Our own participa¬ 
tions may be affected by the proposed new 
company law regulations, and we may have 
to sell some of our holdings to Egyptians; 
but there is no sign of any general pulling 
out. 

There is no clash with American oil 
interests in Egypt. Shell is the only 
organisation developing local oil deposits, 
and has the preponderant share in distri¬ 
bution. 

The British group’s tender for the 
Aswan Dam Hydro-Electric project is 
made in collaboration with leading Ameri¬ 
can consulting engineers, and the delta 
fertiliser plant is a joint Anglo-American 
scheme, the capital being supplied by 
Egyptians. 

In civil aviation we may perhaps have 
serious competition for the supply of air¬ 
craft. telecommunications, equipment, &c. 

The most important element in our 
economic relations with Egypt is our pur¬ 
chase of Egyptian cotton. The United 
States limits imports of Egyptian cotton 
by quota and customs duties in the in¬ 
terests of American cotton growers, and we 
ore likely to remain the biggest individual 
market. 
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4. Priority of Egypt as an Export Area 

Egypt has been getting a very fair share 
of our exports, more indeed than her cur¬ 
rent earnings justify, having regard to our 
own financial and suppl} r position. Her 
share will probably have to be reduced after 
the loth July, when she will have to pay for 
her imports out of her current earnings 
plus whatever releases of sterling balances 
are agreed; but the cut in imports will be 
all-round, and we shall not necessarily lose 
ground to the Americans. We have in 
mind trade talks next autumn which 
should be useful in convincing the Egyp¬ 
tians that we are prepared to give them a 
fair share of our available supplies and 
are not exercising economic or financial 
pressure. 

On capital equipment it would, however, 
be desirable to give Egypt priority on the 
grounds of our long-term economic and 
strategic interests. 

J. W. T. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 6 
\ote by Financial Counsellor 

My observations on paragraph 3 of 
Foreign Office memorandum of 26th 
February. 1947, within in so far as they 
concern Egypt are as under— 

(a) Political developments in the region 

which make it more difficult for us 
to station troops there than was 
originally anticipated. 

( b ) The increasing reliance of the United 

Kingdom on Middle East oil 
resources for domestic, strategic and 
economic reasons. 

It has not been possible to reach agree¬ 
ment with Egypt about the revision of the 
1936 Treaty; but meanwhile British troops 
have been withdrawn from Cairo, Alex¬ 
andria and the Delta to the Canal Zone. 
In the absence of any agreed arrangements 
for joint defence to meet new conditions 
and at least pending the setting up of a 
defence force under U.N.O., we are 
claiming the provisions of the 1936 Treaty 
both as regards our responsibility for co¬ 
operating with the Egyptian army in the 
defence of the Canal and for a temporary 
home until demobilisation for the remnants 
of the large armies brought to Egypt during 
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the World War and the liquidation of 
British military commitments in the Middle 
East resulting from the war. On the other 
hand Egypt is claiming that the presence 
of foreign troops on Egyptian soil without 
the agreement of Egypt is a violation of 
her independence. Egypt does not believe 
that she will be involved in a war in the 
imminent future or at least until a U.N.O. 
defence force is set up; and she is hoping 
that the weight of the United States in 
the scale against Russia with the United 
Kingdom keeping a middle course and 
friendly contacts with both western and 
eastern ideologists will keep the balance 
and avoid war. The fear of Russian in¬ 
vasion of the Middle East has largely dis¬ 
appeared in the minds of Egyptians since 
United States intervention in Greece and 
Turkey by the promise of loans for local 
defence purposes in those territories and 
because Egypt now looks upon Greece and 
Turkey, with the British forces in Pales¬ 
tine, as an effective buffer between Russia 
in the extreme north-east and Egypt in the 
extreme south-west. 

Whatever the merits of either case, the 
fact is that Egypt’s fears of a war for 
which she is not ready no longer dominate 
relationships between the United Kingdom 
and Egypt and Egypt is now obsessed with 
the idea that the presence of British troops 
anywhere on Egyptian soil is a menace to 
Egyptian independence and she cannot 
forget that the presence of British troops 
in Egypt has in the past rightly or wrongly 
restricted her freedom of action and tied 
her to us. Egypt and her King will not 
easily forget British action in forcibly 
making her a British Protectorate in 1915 
and the incident of 4th February, 1942. 
She remembers only the irksomeness of 
the subjection of her domestic life during 
the war to the necessities of war in which 
we had all the say and Egypt little, but 
forgets that this saved her from enemy 
occupation and large military expenditure 
and enabled her to emerge from the war 
free, unencumbered and wealthy. 

It is also apparent that Egypt is looking 
to the United States as the “fairy god¬ 
mother” of the Middle East. There is a 
general belief that American oil-fields are 
running out and that the United States 
wants Middle East oil in large quantities. 
She finds primitive Middle Eastern coun¬ 
tries very much easier and cheaper to deal 
with, both as regards production and tran¬ 
sit facilities to Mediterranean ports. Saudi 
Arabia and Iraq are large producers but 


small consumers, production and transit 
costs are low because of their low standards 
of living, and their present needs for large 
profits are small since they cannot spend 
them. Egyptian needs are greater, but she 
is a useful and cheap transit territory for 
marketing. Materialistic as it may sound, 
the United States will not readily leave its 
oil investments in Middle Eastern countries 
or such American personnel as it is neces¬ 
sary to keep abroad for them, at the mercy 
of existing inadequate local security 
arrangements. She has no security bases iu 
the Middle East and the utility of visiting 
warships and air forces for this purpose 
is limited. We have the key to American 
policy in this connexion in the financial 
assistance to be given to Greece and Turkey 
iu the development and modernisation of 
the local defence forces of those territories. 

But British direct and associated 
interests in Middle East oil resources are 
also large and they are strung out between 
Russian oil areas in the north-east and 
American oil interests in the west and 
south-west. The Middle East oil map en¬ 
closed in Eastern Department (F.O.) letter 
of 29th October, 1946, to Bagdad Chancery 
(E8236/2806/65) is interesting in this con¬ 
nexion. As will be explained later, how¬ 
ever, unlike the United States, the United 
Kingdom cannot afford to increase its over¬ 
seas financial commitments. The United 
States is helping Greece and Turkey with 
free financial grants which presumably will 
mainly be in the form of equipment and 
services; but there is a limit to these free 
grants judged by justification from the 
point of view of the American taxpayer both 
as regards their value to the United States 
and the need of the receiving country. The 
alternative of loans is not so easy, as they 
must sometimes be repaid in Middle 
Eastern goods of services, and these the 
United States is unlikely to want. It would 
be an ideal solution if the new equipment 
for development and modernisation of local 
military forces in those Middle Eastern 
countries with large accumulated sterling 
credits could be supplied by the United 
Kingdom against repayment in sterling or 
dollars; and if the United States would 
undertake the net financing of needy coun¬ 
tries. It is unlikely, however, that the 
United States would want to finance 
British exports in this way or that Middle 
Eastern countries would be able to repay 
these American loans in goods wanted by 
the United States. But the United States 
need of Middle East oil is so great that she 
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might be willing to co-operate with us in 
this way. 

( b) The financial situation of the United 
Kingdom, the need to maximise ex¬ 
ports to hard, and imports from soft, 
currency countries, the American 
Loan and its attached conditions, 
and the results of the initial 
sterling balance talks. 

(c) The ability of the United Kingdom to 

supply capital and consumer goods 
for Middle East. 

It is the case that, in countries like 
Egypt with large accumulated sterling 
balances, the United Kingdom nominally 
has an economic stranglehold over them 
since these balances can only be used in pay¬ 
ment of goods or services. Our creditors 
can only be paid by export surpluses in the 
United Kingdom and by corresponding 
import surpluses in creditor countries. But 
this stranglehold is largely minimised by 
the burden of conversion imposed upon us 
under the Washington Agreement in that 
shortly the current sterling and dollar re¬ 
ceipts of these creditor countries are at 
their free disposition for current trans¬ 
actions anywhere and by the restrictive 
arrangements under the same agreement in 
regard to the release of accumulated 
sterling balances. 

When it is realised that the United 
Kingdom’s dollar and gold reserves are very 
much lower than before the war, that the 
United Kingdom’s present currency dollar 
receipts are only just enough to pay for her 
tobacco imports, and that the United King¬ 
dom’s external payments deficit in 1946 was 
£400 million, the problem of the conversion 
of current receipts and of the release of 
balances of sterling countries is enormous. 
It is made worse by the fact that while 
United Kingdom exports must be increased 
to 175 per cent, of the pre-war figure to pay 
for United Kingdom imports alone, in 1947, 
the export target is only 140 per cent, and 
that entails the setting aside of 25 per cent, 
of the United Kingdom total production 
for export, which is a heavy sacrifice for 
the already strictly rationed United King¬ 
dom consumer to make. And a large part 
of these exports must go to hard currency 
countries to earn hard currencies to pay for 
essential United Kingdom imports from 
them and to easy currency countries for re¬ 
construction and rehabilitation which are 
themselves earning very little in the wav of 
hard currencies. Our current payments ac¬ 
count for 1947 is unlikely to balance and we 
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shall be drawing heavily on our American 
and Canadian loans, and probably make a 
hole in our reserves, and it is extremely un¬ 
likely therefore that the United Kingdom 
will be able to release much of the accu¬ 
mulated sterling balances for anyone for a 
year or two. Meanwhile the demands of 
creditor countries in the Middle East for 
imported goods (sterling and other) is 
mounting; and the existing volume of im¬ 
ports may have to be reduced rather than 
increased. In 1946 it is estimated that 
Egypt had an overall adverse balance of 
payments of about £E. 10 million and this 
is likely to increase to some £E. 35 million 
in 1947. 

It will be extremely difficult to explain 
to Egypt why after seven years of import 
restrictions and despite the fact that she 
has more sterling than she needs to pay for 
likely import surpluses, Egypt is still 
unable to get her essential consumption 
goods or essential capital goods for re¬ 
newals and reconstruction because the 
United Kingdom cannot at the moment 
supply Egypt's needs or make available 
Egypt’s accumulated sterling credits for 
purchase of her essential needs elsewhere. 
Meanwhile the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank of Re¬ 
construction are not coming up to antici¬ 
pations. This is likely to be a burning 
controversial question between the United 
Kingdom and Egypt for many years to 
come, and Egyptian inefficiency and the ex¬ 
pediency of domestic politics is likely to 
make us the whipping hoy again—except 
that instead of the focus point being British 
military occupation it will be British 
restrictive dominance in Egypt’s financial 
and economic affairs. For although Egypt 
as a member of the International Monetary 
Fund is theoretically linking herself with 
international currency and trade arrange¬ 
ments. this is for current transactions only, 
and the measure of the release of Egypt’s 
accumulated sterling credit of £ 400 mil¬ 
lion (with which the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund is not concerned) is the 
dominating factor which will still tie Egypt 
to United Kingdom restrictive financial 
and economic policy. It is therefore essen¬ 
tial that just arrangements be made with 
Egypt in regard to the release of Egypt’s 
sterling credit and that a trade agreement 
be entered into with Egypt which will, 
eventually at any rate, ensure Egypt a just 
share of British exports. 

(e) The full significance of the world 
food situation. 
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(t) The emergence of the Arab League 
as a significant factor in political, 
if not in economic affairs. 

(g) The establishment of international 
agencies. The F.A.O., U.N.O., 

U.N.E.S.C.O, I.T.O. (if and when 
it comes into being), and the Inter¬ 
national Bank and Fund can, sooner 
or later, contribute to the develop¬ 
ment and well-being of the Middle 
East. 

Egypt is a large agricultural-producing 
country. Before the war she was practi¬ 
cally self-supporting in the matter of her 
main food products. She has been a sub¬ 
stantial importer of wheat, and a large 
exporter of raw cotton, barley, rice, 
onions, &c. Her domestic consumption of 
sugar is largely derived from locally-pro¬ 
duced sugar cane. Most of Egypt's culti¬ 
vated area is under irrigation from the 
Nile and its fertility largely depends od 
lavish quantities of fertilisers; and in 
recent years, despite the natural increase 
in the population, the cultivable area of 
Egypt has not been largely extended or its 
cultivation intensified. It can be said that, 
generally speaking, except for rice Egypt 
cannot largely contribute to the world food 
situation; and that even in times of plenty 
she must barter her surplus rice and other 
food products for cereals. &c. 

It is not anticipated that the Inter¬ 
national Bank and Fund—of which Egypt 
is already a member—will largely contri¬ 
bute to the development and well-being of 
Egypt Elsewhere in this note it has been 
shown that Egypt’s external monetary and 
trade position is largely governed bv the 
settlement of her substantial accumulated 
sterling credit. The main functions of 
these two international institutions is to 
liberalise current trade and commerce 
among member nations, and to help in the 
expansion of world trade by stable and 
freely convertible exchanges and the pro¬ 
vision of funds for development. As a 
member of the sterling area Egypt has been 
fortunate in having stable exchange values 
during the war. She has accumulated 
some €400 million sterling from a 
favourable balance of payments—mainly 
created by British military expenditure in 
Egypt—which is enough to meet all her 
demands for an import surplus for many 
years to come. The trouble is that this 
accumulated sterling balance cannot 
largely be made available in the 
measureable future; and in this matter the 


International Bank and Fund cannot help 
Egypt. 

Of these and other international agen¬ 
cies which are already or are about to come 
into existence, it can be stated generally 
that Egypt is only too ready to accept all 
the advantages they provide and to use 
these agencies for the purpose of spreading 
her “nationalistic” wings. She is 
flattered by being allowed to join with the 
Great Powers of the world in giving lip- 
service to world humanitarian objectives, 
but is not yet internationally minded or 
domestically developed enough to make any 
sacrifices for others. Egypt may have 
great potentialities but she is still a small 
country in almost everything, particularly 
in her domestic arrangements and her 
international outlook; and she is largely 
influenced in her good deeds by her own 
personal ends and by her political 
ambition of casting off the unilateral 
foreign yoke, which has become especially 
abhorrent to her, for the multilateral, 
which is more evenly borne. It is 
interesting, however, that the international 
agencies which Egypt has already joined 
are beginning to think of working 
regionally ; and the advent of the Arab 
League in recent years, the national 
regional conformation of the Middle East 
and the predominance of Egypt in the 
area, have resulted in Egypt taking a place 
in these international organisations incom¬ 
mensurate with her knowledge, experience 
and standing in world affairs. Egypt is 
sending some good individual Egyptians to 
represent her on these international agen¬ 
cies and, however impotent they may be 
in their own country, they are learning fast 
from personal contacts with experts of the 
Great Powers. Egypt is looking to the 
United Kingdom less than ever for expert 
advice or assistance. The emergence of 
the Middle East from a diversity of 
units—many of them mere provinces and 
tribes—under the heel of the pre-1914 
Turk to a number of free and independent 
States, and the recent pulling together of 
the area under the Arab League, is a 
powerful factor in world recognition of the 
Middle East as a region and the place of 
Egypt in it. The Englishman is still loved 
in the Middle East and in Egypt for him¬ 
self, but the peoples of the Middle East 
will not be driven or patronised or be 
unevenly yoked to a foreign Power. 
Independence in every sphere and the 
throwing off of the foreign yoke is their 
goal. The Middle East and its peoples are 
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awakening to their importance in world 
affairs as a. region and as independent 
members of it. The influence of the United 
Kingdom in Middle Eastern politics, 
finance and economy is declining; but it is 
still strong, and will remain so if it is 
re-orientated from the old dominating 
influence of a wealthy, strong and 
democratic World Power with a strong 
imperialistic background in external 
affairs to one of co-operation without 
imperialistic design in matters of mutual 
interest in the Middle East and with other 
Great World Powers similarly minded to 
ourselves. 

(d) The political desirability of assoc- 
ciating the United States more 
closely with us in the Middle East. 

Cut-throat competition in the Middle 
East between the United Kingdom and the 
United States for political, economic or 
financial influence would be disastrous to 
the Middle East and to ourselves. We 
have not the sustaining means for this. 
America is wealthy and for the moment we 
are relatively poor. America must get 
Middle East oil and so must we. We are 
both dependent on world trade expansion. 
We may each get away with a little, but 
our share will be the greater if we 
co-operate in making the whole larger. 
We may go under if we do not. Moreover, 
competition between us will bring into play 
each other’s strong nationalistic objectives 
to the detriment of both of us, for Middle 
Eastern countries will only accept what is 
advantageous to them. The restriction of 
effort to help them will mean that they will 
suffer, too, because there is no one else to 
help them or who has mutual interests in 
their development. 

Oil is the only natural resource of 
Middle Eastern countries which can 
largely be produced for export; and oil is 
badly wanted in large quantities by the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 
The United States can afford to make large 
new investments in the Middle East. The 
United Kingdom has already made theirs 
and cannot afford to make any more, but 
during the war Middle Eastern countries 
have accumulated large sums of sterling 
purchasing power. The Arab peoples of 
the Middle East are widely spread and 
wealth is very unevenly distributed. The 
full development of Middle East oil 
resources means a larger measure of 
employment for the local population and 
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the raising of the standard of living and in 
some instances possibly a movement of the 
Arab peoples from over-populated to 
sparsely populated areas, it involves the 
expenditure of large sums in these coun¬ 
tries for security and social services, and 
can do in a generation what otherwise may 
never be done: it gives us a common 
interest in the development of local security 
forces in the region. But exploitation of 
Middle East oil resources, specific and 
general parallel development in Middle 
Eastern countries following this, and 
security in the Middle East generally must 
be jointly planned by the United Kingdom, 
the United States and the countries con¬ 
cerned. For otherwise the United King¬ 
dom and the United States will compete 
with each other and Middle Eastern coun¬ 
tries will take advantage of this to squeeze 
either or both; local expenditure in these 
countries and the payment of royalties to 
them in sterling or dollars indiscriminately 
and without regard to the ability of 
countries to use them will result in internal 
and external economic and financial chaos; 
the position of the United Kingdom in a 
region in which it already has large capital 
investments and obligations and where 
friendly relationships are essential will be 
worsened by the inability of these countries 
to use their sterling credits while the 
United States will be making new capital 
investments without adequate security. 

The problem of how to initiate and bring 
about this joint planning is a difficult one. 
The Arab League is too young and 
inexperienced yet to handle the question; 
and in any case individual Middle Eastern 
countries would at the moment prefer to 
handle the matter themselves. The British 
Middle East Office—as a' purely British 
Middle East authority—is not yet suffi¬ 
ciently in the confidence of Middle Eastern 
countries for that office to be the alterna¬ 
tive agency for this, and its efforts would 
undoubtedly be looked upon with suspicion 
by Middle Eastern countries; while the 
United States might want its own and not 
a purely British agency. In any case 
private oil interests in the United King¬ 
dom and the United States might view any 
Government agency as unsuitable for the 
private business side of any negotiations. 
It looks as if first United Kingdom and 
United States oil interests must get 
together; secondly, London and Washing¬ 
ton Government Departments concerned 
must then consider the matter jointly; 
thirdly, British and American Ambassa- 
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dors in individual countries must jointly 
discuss tactics with local Governments; 
fourthly, the scheme that evolves from 
these several joint discussions must be got 
across individual Middle Eastern countries 
by British and American Ambassadors on 


the spot. But the drive must come from 
the highest possible level in London. 

W. J. JOHNSON, 

Financial Counsellor. 

29 th April, 1947 


PME 1411/96 965 No. 7 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE U.S.S.R. 


The text of the Constitution of the 
U.S.S R. and detailed comments on it 
appear below. 

The main points to bear in mind about 
the Soviet Constitution are :— 

1. It is no more than a facade masking 
the dictatorial rule of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (see notes on 
Articles 2 and 126). 

2. It assigns no constitutional limits to 
the powers of the political and security 
police and gives the individual Soviet 
citizen no effective guarantees against the 
State. 

3. Elections to the higher Soviet organi¬ 
sations listed in the Constitution are an 
empty formality (see note on Article 134). 
The Communist Party sees that no “ un¬ 
trustworthy ” candidates are allowed to 
stand (see note on Article 125). There is 
only one candidate per constituency. The 
electors have the choice of either voting for 
the one approved candidate or not voting 


at all. And they are under organised 
pressure to vote. 

4. The rights granted in theory by the 
Soviet Constitution may not be used for 
purposes other than those approved by the 
Communist Party (see note on Article 125). 

5. The system of Government laid down 
in the Soviet Constitution is highly cen¬ 
tralised and leaves little room for local 
autonomy in the Constituent Republics of 
the Soviet Union. 

Note. —No official English text of the 
Soviet Constitution has appeared since the 
Constitution was amended in February 
1947. The text given below incorporates 
the 1947 amendments and is a reliable 
translation, but so far as the Soviet author¬ 
ities are concerned it is not official. 

Northei’n Department, 

Foreiqn Office, 

17th July, 1947. 


Count it ution of the U.S.S.R. 

CONSTITUTION (FUNDAMENTAL LAW) OF 
THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS 

Chapter I.—The Organisation of Society 

Article l 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is u 
Socialist State of workers and peasants. 


Article 2 

The Soviets of Working People's Deputies which 
grew and attained strength as a result of the over¬ 
throw of the landlords and capitalists and the 
achievement of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
constitute the political foundation of the U.S.S.R. 


Com merits 

CONSTITUTION (FUNDAMENTAL LAW) OF 
THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS 

Chapter I.—The Organisation of Society 

Article 1 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is not a 
Communist State. Its definition of socialism is 
“ From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his work ” (see Article 12 below). In 
accordance with this principle, there is great dis¬ 
parity of incomes between the better and worse 
paid sections of the population. It is not an 
egalitarian State. Nor does it consist solely of 
workers and peasants. It is governed by what is 
probabh the greatest bureaucracy on earth. 

Article 2 

(a) The article is misleading. According to 
Article 120, the “ leading core of all organisations 
of the working people M is the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. In the U.S.S.R. there are 
two parallel administrative hierarchies, that of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, and that 
of the Soviets of Working People’s Deputies. The 
latter is entirely subordinated to the former. C/. 
Stalin—(Questions of Leninism. 10th Russian 
edition, page 171): “ Yes, with us the Party leads 
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the Government. ... It is not an accident that 
with us the leaders of the organs of authority are 
Communists. . . . Not a single important decision 
is taken without appropriate directives irom the 
Party. ... In drawing up the plan of work of 
this or that organ of authority .... the Party 
gives general leading directives, which define the 
character and direction of the work of these organs 
for the duration of the plan/* 

Although the Soviets of Working People’s 
Deputies are now completely subordinated to the 
Communist Party, this was not always so. In 1917, 
at the time of the Revolution, the Soviets were 
largely democratic in character, and it was only as 
a result of a struggle directed by Lenin that the 
Communist Party succeeded in establishing its 
domination over them. 

(b) Dictatorship of the Proletariat 

Although this phrase is eschewed by current 
Soviet propaganda, it should always be remembered 
that it is enshrined in the Constitution of the 
USSR. For its meaning, cf. Stalin (Questions of 
Leninism, 10th Russian edition, page 110):— 

“ In objecting to the confusion of the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat with 4 the authority of 
the whole people,’ * universally elected 
authority ’ and 4 classless authority,’ Lenin 
says:— 

44 That class, which has taken political rule 
into its own hands, has taken it, knowing that it 
has taken it for itself alone. That is included in 
the conception of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. That conception only makes sense 
when a single class knows that it alone is taking 
political rule into its own hands, and deceives 
neither itself nor others by talk of 4 the authority 
of the whole people, elected by the whole people 
and consecrated by the whole people.’ 

“ That does not mean, however, that the rule 
of one class, the proletariat, which does not share 
and cannot share its power with other classes, 
can dispense for the realisation of its aims with 
the help, the alliance of the workers and exploited 
masses of other classes. On the contrary. This 
rule, the rule of a single class, can be established 
and carried through only by means of a special 
form of alliance between the class of the 
proletarians and the toiling masses of the petty 
bourgeois classes, primarily with the toiling 
masses of the peasantry. What is this special 
form of alliance, of what does it consist? ... It 
consists, this special form of alliance, in the fact 
that the leading force of this alliance is the 
proletariat. It consists, this special form of 
alliance, in the fact that the leader of the State, 
the leader in the system of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat is a single party, the party of the 
proletariat, the party of the Communists, which 
doe8 not share and cannot share the leadership 
with other parties.” 

As regards the bearing of the present Constitution 
on the question of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
cf. the Resolution of the Plenary Meeting of the 
Central Committee, 27th February, 1987 : 44 The 
dictatorship of the proletariat will become a more 
elastic, and. in consequence, a more powerful 
system tor the State direction of society by the 
working class; the basis of the dictatorship of the 
working class is being broadened, its foundation is 
becoming firmer.” (The C.P.8.U. (B) in Resolu¬ 
tions. Russian text, vol. II, page 654). 

From this, the points to use for propaganda 
are : — 

(a) The subordinate position of the peasantry in 
the U.S.SR. 
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Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 


Article 3 

In the U.S.S.R. al! power belongs to the working 
people of town and country as represented by the 
Soviets of Working People’s Deputies. 


Article 4 

The socialist system of economy and the 
socialist ownership of the means and instruments 
of production firmly established as a result of the 
abolition of the capitalist system of economy, the 
abrogation of private ownership of the means and 
instruments of production and the abolition of the 
exploitation of man by man, constitute the economic 
foundation of the U.S.S.R. 


Article 5 

Socialist property in the U.S.S.R. exists either 
in the form of State property (the possession of the 
whole people), or in the form of co-operative and 
collective-farm property (property of a collective 
farm <>r property of a co-operative association). 


Article 6 

The lani, its natural deposits, waters, forests, 
mills, factories, mines, rail, water and air transport, 
banks, post, telegraph and telephones, large State- 
organised agricultural enterprises (State farms, 
machine and tractor stations and the like) as well 
as municipal enterprises and the bulk of the 
dwelling houses in the cities and industrial 
localities, are State property, that is. belong to the 
whole people. 

Article 7 

Public enterprises in collective farms and co¬ 
operative organisations, with their livestock and 
implements, the products of the collective farms 
and co-operative organisations, as well as their com¬ 
mon buildings, constitute the common, socialist 
property of the collective farms and co-operative 
organisations. 

In addition to its basic income from the public 
collective - farm enterprise, every household in a 
collective farm has for its personal use a small plot 
of land attached to the dwelling and. as its 
personal property, a subsidiary establishment on 
the plot, a dwelling house, livestock, poultry and 
minor agricultural implements—in accordance with 
the statues of the agricultural artel. 


Article 8 

The land occupied by collective farms is secured 
to them for their use free of charge and for an 
unlimited time, that is. in perpetuity. 


Com ments 

(6) The determination of the Communist Party 
of the U.S.S.R. to retain all power in its own 
hands and to be the dominant partner in any 
alliance into which it enters. 

This is the fundamental article of Communist 
economic theory. People may own property and 
may employ other people ( c.g housemaids); but 
they may not use property or employ people for 
the purpose of making money. 


Article 3 

This is simply not true. See comments on 
Article 2 above. The power belongs not to the 
working people of town and country', but to the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 

Article 4 

The experience of socialist governments in other 
countries has shown that it is possible to establish 
a socialist system of economy without the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat consecrated in Article 2. 
As regards the economic foundation of the system 
of socialism established in the U.S.S.R., it would 
be more accurate to say that it consists in the 
centralised Government control and direction of the 
economy of the country in accordance with prin¬ 
ciples dictated by interest of State. 

Article 5 

State property may be “ the possession of the 
whole people but the rules for its utilisation are 
laid down in the last resort by the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. The same holds good for the 
property of co-operatives and collective farms. The 
common people either accept these rules, or run 
the risk of being charged with “ counter-revolu¬ 
tionary activities.“ 

Article 6 

See Article 5 above. 


Article 7 

(a) The manner in which collective farms and 
co-operative organisations may administer their 
“common socialist property" is laid down within 
narrow limits bv the Soviet Government. They are 
not free to do what they like with their property. 

( b) The collective farmers of the Soviet Union 
are constantly being reproved for paying more 
attention to their private plots than to the land 
cultivated in common by the members of the 
collective farm. 


Article 8 

It is true that the collective farms do not pay 
rent. But they are required to surrender a sub¬ 
stantial proportion of their produce to the State at 
very low prices. 
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Article 9 

Alongside the socialist system of economy, 
which is the predominant form of economy in the 
U.S.S.R., the law permits the small private 
economy of individual peasants and handicraftsmen 
based on their personal labour and precluding the 
exploitation of the labour of others. 


Article 10 

The right of citizens to personal ownership of 
their incomes from work and of their savings, of 
their dwelling houses and subsidiary household 
economy, their household furniture and utensils and 
articles of personal use and convenience, as well as 
the right of inheritance of personal property of 
citizens, is protected by law. 

Article 11 

The economic life of the U.S.S.R. is determined 
and directed by the State national economic plan 
with the aim of increasing the public wealth, of 
steadily improving the material conditions of the 
working people and raising their cultural level, of 
consolidating the independence of the U.S.S.R. and 
strengthening its defensive capacity. 


Article 12 

In the U.S.S.R. work is a duty and a matter of 
honour for every able-bodied citizen, in accordance 
with the principle: “he who does not work, neither 
shall he eat.” 

The principle applied in the U.S.S.R. is that of 
socialism: “ From each according to his ability, to 
ef *ch according to his work.” 


Chapter II.—The Organisation of the State 

Article 13 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is a 
federal State formed on the basis of tne voluntary 
a8 8ociation of Soviet Socialist Republics having 
e qual rights: — 

The Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic. 
The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. 

The Belorussian Soviet Socialist Republic. 

The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic. 

The Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic. 

The Georgian Soviet Socialist Republic. 

The Azerbaijanian Soviet Socialist Republic. 

The Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic. 

Hie Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic. 

Hie Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic. 

The Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic. 

Ihe 'Tadjik Soviet Socialist Republic. 

The Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic. 
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Article 9 

Although individual enterprises are permitted 
under this article, they are subject to crushing 
taxation at rates greatly exceeding those imposed 
on State and collective enterprises. The aim of 
this differential taxation is to force individuals into 
collective organisations. (A footnote on page 13 of 
a textbook on “ Soviet Labour Law ” published in 
Moscow in 1946 said that “As a temporary excep¬ 
tion the constitutions of the Estonian, Latvian and 
Lithuanian Soviet Republics permit the use of hired 
labour by small industrial and commercial enter¬ 
prises.” Only enterprises employing not more than 
ten people come under this clause. 

Article 10 

This is true. But it would be imprudent, to say 
the least, for Soviet citizens to refuse to make 
“voluntary” subscriptions from their earnings to 
State loans, Ac. 


Article 11 

The efforts of the Soviet Government to build up 
a great industrial system and an adequate war 
potential on the basis of the enforced savings of 
a poor population have proved incompatible with 
the professed aim of ” steadily improving the 
material conditions of the working people.” After 
thirty years of Soviet rule, the ordinary people still 
live in conditions ot great hardship. 

Article 12 

In accordance with the principle laid down in 
the first paragraph of this article, ration cards are 
only issued to able-bodied adults other than women 
with children below eight years of age when they are 
actually in employment. Rations for people too old 
to work are extremely small. 

The principle “ From each according to his ability, 
to each according to his work ” is held to justify 
gieat disparities in wages and salaries. The current 
five-year plan aimed at reaching an average 
industrial wage of 6,000 roubles a year by 1950. 
'Hie remuneration of the President of the Academy 
of Sciences is already 36O,<)00 roubles a year. 
Rations are graded as sharply as salaries according 
to the importance to the State of the work done by 
each individual. 

According to current Soviet propaganda, the 
U.S.S.R. has already entered on the period of tran¬ 
sition from socialism to communism. 


Chapter II.—The Organisation of the State 

Article 13 

The assertion that the U.S.S.R. is “ formed on 
the basis of the voluntary association ” of the 
various constituent republics is open to criticism. 
Historically, the adhesion of some of the Republics 
to the Union was only attained after long and 
bloody struggles, and the Baltic Stutes only asked 
for permission to join the U.S.S.R. after they had 
been occupied by Soviet armed forces and held 
single-list elections under new electoral laws framed 
under Soviet supervision. 

It may also be questioned whether the equalitv 
of the various Constituent Republics is more than a 
legal fiction. The overwhelming predominance of 
the Great Russians and their Republic, the Russian 
Soviet Federative Socialist Republic, cannot he 
denied. In the non-Russian republics, a number of 
Russians will always be found holding key positions. 

II* 
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Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 

The Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic. 

The Estonian Soviet Socialist Republic. 

The Karelo-Finnish Soviet Socialist Republic. 


Article 14 

The jurisdiction of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, as represented by its highest organs of 
State authority und organs of government, covers: — 

(a) Representation of the U.S.S.R. in international 
relations, conclusion, ratification and denun¬ 
ciation of treaties of the U.S.S.R. with other 
States; the establishment of general pro¬ 
cedure as regards mutual relations between 
the Union Republics and foreign States. 

(b) Questions of war and peace. 

(c) Admission of new republics into the U.S.S.R. 

(d) Control over the observance of the Constitu¬ 
tion of the U.S.S.R. and ensuring conformity 
of the Constitutions of the Union Republics 
with the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 

(e) Confirmation of alterations of boundaries 

between Union Republics. 

(/) Confirmation of the formation of new Terri¬ 
tories and Regions and also of new Auto¬ 
nomous Republics and Autonomous Oblasts 
within Union Republics. 

(g) Organisation of the defence of the U.S.S.R. 
and direction of all the armed forces of the 
U.S.S.R. 

(h) Foreign trade on the basis of State monopoly. 

(i) Safeguarding the security of the State. 

(j) Establishment of the national economic plans 
of the U.S.S.R. 

(k) Approval of the single State budget of the 

U.S.S.R. and of the account of its fulfilment, 
establishment of the taxes and revenues 
which go to the all-Union, Republican and 
local budgets. 

(l) Administration of the banks, industrial and 
agricultural establishments and enterprises 
and trading enterprises of all-Union im¬ 
portance. 

(m) Administration of transport and communica¬ 
tions. 

(n) Direction of the monetary and credit system. 

(o) Organisation of State insurance. 

(p) Raising and granting of loans. 

(q) Establishment of the basic principles for the 
use of land as well as for the use of natural 
deposits, forests and waters. 

(r) Establishment of the basic principles in the 

spheres of education and public health. 

(a) Organisation of a uniform system of national 
economic statistics. 

(t) Establishment of the principles of labour 
legislation. 

(u) Legislation on the judicial system and judi¬ 
cial procedure; criminal and civil codes. 

(a) Legislation on citizenship of the Union; laws 
on the rights of foreigners. 

(w) Issuing of all-Union acts of amnesty. 


Article 15 

The sovereignty of the Union Republics is limited 
only within the provisions set forth in Article 14 of 
the* Constitution of the U.S.S.R Outside of these 
provisions, each Union Republic exercises State 
authority independently. The l .S.S.R. protects the 
sovereign rights of the Union Republics. 


Comments 

though they do not necessarily hold the principal 
offices of State in the Soviet hierarchy. 

In this Article the Republics are listed in descend¬ 
ing order of population. 

Article 14 

As yet no Union Republic has made use of its 
right under Articles 14 (a) and 18 (a) to establish 
diplomatic relations with foreign States, and it is not 
known whether the Central Government has laid 
down the procedure for the conduct of such relations 
foreseen in this article. One thing is clear: if and 
when the Union Republics do establish diplomatic 
relations with foreign States, the provisions of this 
Article will seriously limit their freedom in the field 
of foreign policy. 

Until 1947, the central authorities were only 
charged under this Article with the “ conclusion and 
ratification of treaties with other States.” Since i 
25th February, 1947, they have been charged with i 
the 44 conclusion, ratification and denunciation of * 
treaties of the U.S.S.R.” 

In general, the provisions of this Article make it | 
clear that in all matters of importance, policy is ; 
formulated by the central authorities in Moscow. In , 
actual fact the dependence of the various republics 
on the central authorities is even greater than the 
provisions of this article would suggest. The j 
necessity of referring to Moscow for decisions on 
seemingly minor points is one of the chief defects ' 
of the Soviet administrative system. 

Paragraph (c) was important in 1940 and would t 
no doubt become important again if at any time the 
Soviet Government were to consider circumstances 
favourable for the pursuit of an expansionist policy. 

It is a clear indication that the Soviet Government 
has such expansion at the back of its mind. 

The 44 security of the State ” referred to in para¬ 
graph (i) is a veritable obsession with the Soviet 
Government, and the powers of the security authori¬ 
ties are not subject to constitutional limitations. In 
the Soviet Union the individual has no safeguard 
against political proceedings by the State. 

Although, under paragraph (r), the basic principles 
in the field of education are laid down by the 
" highest organs of State authority and organs of 
Government,” in practice the central control of 
general school education is vested in the Schools 
Department of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party. Cf. Zhdanov (Report to XVlIIth 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, 18th March, 1939): 44 The School Depart¬ 
ment of the Central Committee should also be pre¬ 
served, in view of the fact that we have no People’s 
Commissariat for Education in the U.S.S.R., and in 
view of the necessity of controlling the work of I 
public education in all the republics, territories and 
regions.” Hence the stereotyped approach to ideo¬ 
logical and historical problems in all the schools of 
the U.S.S.R., irrespective of the fact that each 
Union Republic has its own Ministry of Education. 

Higher education throughout the Soviet Union is 
centrally directed by the Ministry for Higher Edu¬ 
cation of the U.S.S.R. 

As regards paragraph (t), it will be noted that the 
Constitution grants the Trade Unions no voice in the 
establishment of the principles of labour legislation. 

Article 15 

The statement that outside the provisions of 
Article 14 each Union Republic exercises State 
authority independently is misleading. Each Union 
Republic is in reality ruled by its Communist Party, 
and under Article 43 of the Statute of the Com¬ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union the Communist 
Parties of the Union Republics 44 are guided by the 
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decrees of the All-Union Communist Party (of 
Bolsheviks) and its leading organs.” In this way 
the organisation of the Communist Party prevents 
the Union Republics from exercising their consti¬ 
tutional'rights against the wishes of the central 
Government. In practice they are not free to behave 
as independent sovereign States. 


Article 16 

Each Union Republic has its own Constitution, 
which takes account of the specific features of the 
Republic and is drawn up in full conformity with the 
Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 

Article 17 

To every Union Republic is reserved the right 
freely to secede from the U.S.S.R. 


Article 18 

The territory of a Union Republic may not be 
altered without its consent. 


Article 18a 

Each Union Republic shall have the right to enter 
into direct relations with foreign States, to conclude 
agreements with them and exchange diplomatic and 
consular representatives. 

Article 19 

The laws of the U.S.S.R. have the 6ame force 
within the territory of every Union Republic. 

Article 20 

In the event of a discrepancy between a law of a 
Union Republic and an all-Union law the all-Union 
•aw prevails. 

Article 21 

A single Union citizenship is established for all 
citizens of the U.S.S.R. 

Every citizen of a Union Republic is a citizen of 
the U.S.S.R. 

36842 


Article 16 

Note how uniform a pattern this Article imposes 
on the political structure of all the Union Republics. 


Article 17 

Since no similar right of secession is granted by 
the Statute of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union to the Communist Parties'of the Union 
Republics, this right of secession has never been 
exercised and probably cannot be exercised. The 
Communist Parties of the various Union Republics 
are required by the Statute (Preamble, paragraph 5) 
to 44 ensure the unity of the ranks of the party and 
the strengthening of the brotherly, international 
relations both between the workers of the nationali¬ 
ties of the L.S.S.R., and also between the prole¬ 
tarians of all the countries of the world.” Moreover, 
advocation of secession would almost certainly rank 
as both treason and counter-revolutionary activity. 

Article 18 

This may be so. but the Communist Parties which 
run the Union Republics could not refuse their con¬ 
sent to any decision on this subject taken by the 
Central Government (article 18 (d) of the Statute 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union speaks 
of the 44 unconditional obligatoriness of the decisions 
of the higher organs for the lower ones ”). Since 
1939, Tannu Tuva and the Konigsberg district have 
been added to the R.S.F.S.R.; the Karelo-Finnish 
Republic has been detached from it; and four Auto¬ 
nomous Republics (the Volga-German, the Kalmyck, 
the Checheno-Ingush and the Crimean) have been 
suppressed. There hav"e been no published indica¬ 
tions that the authorities of the R.S.F.SJt. were 
consulted in advance. The suppressions of the four 
dissident Autonomous Republics were confirmed 
ex pcst facto in June 1946. 

In a like manner, the Moldavian Republic was 
formed by detaching part of the l kraine and joining 
it to the territory annexed from Roumania in 1940. 

Article 18a 

See first note on Article 14. The Ukraine and 
Belorussia are members of the United Nations, but 
e\en they have not established diplomatic relations 
with other countries. 

Article 19 

No Comment. 


Article 20 

No Comment. 


Article 21 

No Comment. 
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Article 22 

The Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic 
consists of the krais: Altai, Krasnodar, Krasnoyarsk, 
Maritime Province, Stavropol und Khabarovsk; of 
the oblasts: Archangel, Astrakahan, Bryansk, Veli- 
kie Luki. Vladimir, Vologda, Voronezh, Gorky, 
Grozny, Ivanovo. Irkutsk, Kaliningrad, Kalinin, 
Kaluga. Kemerovo, Kirov, Kostroma, Crimea, Kuiby¬ 
shev, Kurgan, Kursk, Leningrad, Molotov, Moscow, 
Murmansk. Novgorod, Novosibirsk. Omsk. Orel, 
Penza. Pskov, Rostov, Ryazan, Saratov, Sakhalin, 
Sverdlovsk, Smolensk, Stalingrad, Tambov, Tomsk, 
Tula, Tyumen. Ulyanov, Chelyabinsk, Chita, 
Chkalov and Yaroslavl; of the Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republics: Tatar, Bashkir, Daghestan. 
Buryat-Mongolian, Knbardine, Komi, Mari, Mordo¬ 
vian, North Ossetian, Udmurt. Chuvash and Yakut; 
of the Autonomous Oblasts: Adygei, Jewish, Oirot, 
Tuvin. Khakass and Cherkess. 

Article *28 

The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic consists 
of the oblasts: Vinnitsa. Volhynia, Voroshilovgrad, 
Dnepropetrovsk, Drohobych. Zhitomir, Trans- 
Carpathian, Zaporozhe, Izmail, Kamenets-Podolsk. 
Kiev, Kirovograd, Lvov, Nikolaev, Odessa. Poltava, 
Rovno. Stalino, Stanislav. Sumi, Tamopol. Kharkov, 
Kherson, Chernigov and Chomovitsi. 

Article ‘24 

The Azerbaijan Soviet Socialist Republic includes 
the Nakhichevan Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republic and the Nagorno-Karabakh Autonomous 
Oblast. 


Article *25 

The Georgian Soviet Socialist Republic includes 
the Abkhazian Autonomous Soviet Socialist Repub¬ 
lic, the Adjar Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic 
and the South Ossetian Autonomous Oblast. 

Article *26 

The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic consists of 
the oblasts: Andizhan, Bukhara. Kashka-Darin, 
Namangan. Samarkand, Surkhan-Darin, Tashkent, 
Ferghana, and Khorezm, und of the Kara-Kalpak 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic. 

Article ‘27 

The Tajik Socialist Republic includes the Garni, 
Kulvab. Leninabad and Stalinabad Regions and the 
Gorno-Badakhshan Autonomous Oblast. 

Article 28 

The Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic consists of 
the oblasts: Akinolinsk, Aktyubinsk, Alma-Ata. 
East Kazakhstan, Gurev, Jambul, West Kazakh¬ 
stan, Karaganda, Kzyl-Orda, Kokchetav, Kustanai. 
Pavlodar, North Kazakhstan, Semipalatinsk, Taldy- 
Kurgan and South Kazakhstan. 

Article *29 

The Belorussian Soviet Socialist Republic consists 
of the oblasts: Baranovichi, Bobruisk, Brest, 
Vitebsk, Gomel, Grodno. Minsk. Moghilev, Molo- 
deehno, Pinak. Polesse and Polotsk. 

Article 29a 

The Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic consists of 
the oblasts: Ashkhabad. Mari, Tashauz and Clmr- 
jow. 

Article 29b 

The Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic consists of 
the oblasts: Dzhalal-Ahad, Issvk-Kul, Osh, Talas*. 
Tien-Shan and Frunze. 


Comments 
Article 2*2 

No Comment 


Article 28 

No Comment. 


Article 24 

No Comment 


Article 25 

No Comment. 


Article 26 

No Comment, 


Article 27 

No Comment. 


Article 28 

No Comment. 


Article 29 

No Comment. 


Article 29a 

No Comment. 


Article 29b 

No Comment. 
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Chapter III.—The Highest Organs of State Autho¬ 
rity of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

Article 30 

The highest organ of State authority of the 
U.S.S.R. is the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 


Article 31 

The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. exercises all 
rights vested in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics in accordance with Article 14 of the Con¬ 
stitution, in so far as they do not, by virtue of the 
Constitution, come within the jurisdiction of organs 
of the U.S.S.R. that are accountable to the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R., that is, the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., the Council of 
Ministers of the U.S.S.R. and Ministries of the 
U.S.S.R. 


Article 32 

The legislative power of the U.S.S.R. is exercised 
delusively by the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 


Article 33 

The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. consists of 
fwo Chambers: the Soviet of the Union and the 
Soviet of Nationalities. 


Article 34 

The Soviet of the Union is elected by the citizens 
£f the U.S.S.R. according to electoral areas on the 
basis of one deputy for every 300,000 of the popu¬ 
lation. 


Article 35 

The Soviet of Nationalities is elected by the 
Citizens of the U.S.S.R. according to Union and 
Autonomous Republics, Autonomous Regions and 
Rational areas on the basis of twenty-five deputies 
each Union Republic, eleven deputies from each 
Autonomous Republic, five deputies from each 
Autonomous Region and one deputy from each 
***tional area. 


Chapter III.—The Highest Organs of State Autho¬ 
rity of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

Article 30 

This does not alter the fact that the real power 
is in the hands of the Central Party authorities. 
Cf. Statute of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, Preamble, paragraph 3: “ The party is the 
leading core of all organisations of the working 
people, both public and State.’* 


Article 31 

In practice the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
does little but ratify the measures presented to it 
for approval. Apart from making minor criticisms 
of the State Budget, the members of the Supreme 
Soviet show little tendency to exercise their consti¬ 
tutional rights. There are no recorded instances of 
their evei having queried or rejected a proposal put 
to them on other than budget details. There is no 
debate from the floor, and in general the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. only acts as a rubber stamp 
for decisions taken elsewhere. 


Article 32 

The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. passes few 
laws. The country is chiefly governed by decrees 
issued by the Council of Ministers and the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet. Only the latter require 
subsequent ratification by the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R. When laws of special importance are 
to be approved by the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R., the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union may meet a few days in 
advance and formally register its approval of the 
proposed measure. The Deputies are then no longer 
in any doubt regarding their duty as legislators to 
pass the proposed measure. 


Article 33 

The bicameral system is said to have been 
designed to ensure that the specific interests of the 
non-Russian nationalities are adequately repre¬ 
sented in the Government. The formal equality of 
the representation of the various national units in 
the Soviet of Nationalities, irrespective of their size, 
has drawn many formerly obscure peoples into the 
central machinery of Government and gratified their 
desire to participate in it. But the Soviet of 
Nationalities, like the Soviet of the Union, invariably 
follows an outside, dictated lead in all questions of 
legislation. 


Article 34 

No Comment. 


Article 35 

No Comment. 
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Article 36 

The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. is elected for 
a term of four years. 


Article 87 

Both Chambers of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R., the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of 
Nationalities, have equal rights. 

Article 38 

The Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of 
Nationalities have an equal right to initiate legis¬ 
lation. 

Article 39 

A law is considered adopted if passed by both 
Chambers of the U.S.S.R. by a simple majority vote 
in each Chamber. 


Article 40 

Laws passed by the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. are published in the languages of the Union 
Republics over the signatures of the President and 
Secretary of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R. 

Article 41 

Sessions of the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet 
of Nationalities begin and terminate simultaneously. 

Article 42 

The Soviet of the Union elects a Chairman of the 
Soviet of the Union and two Vice-Chairmen. 

Article 43 

The Soviet of Nationalities elects a Chairman of 
the Soviet Nationalities and two Vice-Chairmen. 

Article 44 

The Chairmen of the Soviet of the Union and the 
Soviet of Nationalities preside over the sittings of 
the respective Chambers and direct the procedure 
of these bodies. 


Comments 

Article 36 

The operation of this article was suspended during 
the Second World War, and the term of office of the 
first Supreme Soviet was extended to eight years. 
The second Supreme Soviet w as elected in February 
1946. 

Article 37 

And both are equally subject to the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. 

Article 38 

In practice, legislation is not usually initiated in 
the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. See comments 
on Articles 32 and 39. 

Article 39 

In practice, laws (apart from the budget law) are 
usually passed by acclamation, without discussion 
on the floor of the house and without expressed 
dissent. The budget is discussed in detail but its 
main lines are never contested. 

There are neither parties, fractions nor organised 
opposition in the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
Cf. Stalin (Questions of Leninism, 10th Russian 
edition, page 181): “The conflict of opinions at 
present, under the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
aims not at the overthrow of the existing Soviet 
order of things, but at its strengthening and con¬ 
solidation, and does not provide food for the existence 
of several parties . . . (page 184): “the con¬ 
flict of opinions among the workers under present- 
day conditions concerns .... practical questions 
about the improvement of the w T ork of the Soviets, 
the correction of the mistakes of the Soviet organs, 
i.e. t the consolidation of Soviet rule. It is quite 
clear that such a conflict of opinions can only 
strengthen and improve the Communist Party. It 
is quite clear that such a conflict of opinions can 
only strengthen the monopoly of the Communist 
Party. It is quite clear that such a conflict of 
opinions cannot provide food for the formation of 
other parties amongst the working class and the 
toiling peasantry.’* 

Article 40 

No Comment. 


Article 41 

No Comment. 


Articles 42 and 43 

The Chairmen are in practice nominated by a high 
Party official and elected nemine contradicente- 
They are high Party officials themselves. This 
means that under Article 44 the proceedings of both 
Soviets are directed by reliable Party members. 


Article 44 

See preceding comment. 
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Article 45 

Joint sittings of both Chambers of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. are presided over alternately 
by the Chairman of the Soviet of the Union and the 
Chairman of the Soviet of Nationalities. 

Article 46 

Sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
are convened by the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. twice a year. 

Special sessions are convened by the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. at its dis¬ 
cretion or on the demand of one of the Union 
Republics. 

Article 47 

In the event of disagreement between the Soviet 
of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities, the 
question is referred for settlement to a conciliation 
commission formed by the Chambers on a parity 
basis. If the conciliation commission fails to arrive 
at an agreement, or if its decision fails to satisfy one 
°f the Chambers, the question is considered for a 
second time by the Chambers. Failing agreement 
between both Chambers, the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. dissolves the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. and orders new 
elections. 

Article 48 

The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. at a joint 
sitting of both Chambers elects the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., consisting of a 
President of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R., sixteen Vice-Presidents, a Secretary 
°f the Presidium and fifteen members of the Pre¬ 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
IJ-S.S.R. is accountable to the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R. for all its activities. 

Article 49 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 

U.S.S.R.— 

(a) Convenes the sessions of the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R. 

(b) Issues decrees. 

(c) Interprets laws of the U.S.S.R. in operation. 

(d) Dissolves the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
in conformity with Article 47 of the Consti¬ 
tution of the U.S.S.R. and orders new elec¬ 
tions. 

(e) Conducts referenduins on its own initiative or 
on the demand of one of the Union Republics. 

(/) Annuls decisions and orders of the Council of 
Ministers of the U.S.S.R. and of the Councils 
of Ministers of the Union Republics in case 
they do not conform to law. 

(9) In intervals between sessions of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R.. relieves of their posts 
and appoints ministers of the U.S.S.R. on 
the recommendation of the President of the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. subject 
to subsequent confirmation by the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

(h) Establishes orders and medals of the U.S.S.R. 
and establishes titles of honour of the 
U.S.S.R. 

(0 Awards orders and medals of the U.S.S.R. 
and confers titles of honour of the U.S.S.R. 

0) Exercises the right of pardon. 

(fe) Establishes military titles, diplomatic ranks 
and other special titles. 

(/) Appoints and removes the higher commands 
of the armed forces of the U.S.S.R. 


Article 45 

No Comment. 


Article 46 

The operation of the first paragraph of this article 
was suspended during the Second World War. 


Article 47 

In view of the strict discipline demanded of the 
Communists who direct the proceedings of both 
Soviets, the contingencies envisaged in this Article 
are unlikely to occur, and its provisions are of 
academic interest only. 


Article 48 

The election of the various members of the Pre¬ 
sidium is arranged in the same way as the election 
of the Chairman (see note on Articles 42 and 43 
above). The sixteen Vice-Presidents of the Presi¬ 
dium are the Chairmen of the Presidia of the 
Supreme Soviets of the sixteen Union Republics. 
Their election is a foregone conclusion. 

No instance has yet been recorded of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. calling its Presidium to 
account for its activities. 

Article 49 

In exercising the wide powers conferred upon them 
by this Article, the members of the Presidium are 
limited by their obligations as members of the 
Communist Party. They cannot use their powers 
in any manner incompatible with the policy of the 
Party. 

The Presidium has never exercised its right to 
conduct referenduins. 

As regards paragraph ( g ), the last word on all 
appointments to and dismissals from important 
posts rests with the Central Committee of the Com¬ 
munist Party. Cf. Zhdanov, Report to the XVIIIth 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, 18th March, 1939: 44 The Central Committee 
has already adopted certain measures in the last 
year or tw'o with the object of more and more 
centralising in the present Leading Party Organs 
Department of the Central Committee the work of 
selecting and promoting leading cadres not only for 
Party bodies but also for Soviet and business 
organisations and all People's Commissariats .” It 
follow's that the functions of the Presidium and of 
the Supreme Soviet in the nomination and removal 
of Ministers are a pure formality. Incidentally, the 
President of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 
is Generalissimo Stalin, whose recommendations no 
Soviet citizen in his senses would ever dream of 
opposing. 
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(m) In the intervals between sessions of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., proclaims a 
state of war in the event of armed attack of 
the U.S.S.R., or whenever necessary, to fulfil 
international treaty obligations concerning 
mutual defence against aggression. 

(n) Orders general or partial mobilisation; 

(o) Ratifies and denounces international treaties 
of the U.S.S.R. 

(p) Appoints and recalls plenipotentiary repre¬ 
sentatives of the U.S.S.R. to foreign States. 

(q) Receives the credentials and letters of recall 
of diplomatic representatives accredited to it 
by foreign States. 

(r) Proclaims martial law in separate localities or 

throughout the U.S.S.R. in the interests of 
the defence of the U.S.S.R. or for the pur¬ 
pose of ensuring public order and State 
security. 


Article 50 

The Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of 
Nationalities elect Credentials Commissions, which 
verify the credentials of the members of the 
respective Chambers. 

On the recommendation of the Credentials Com¬ 
missions, the Chambers decide either to endorse the 
credentials or to annul the election of the deputies 
concerned. 

Article 51 

The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., when it 
deems necessary, appoints commissions of enquiry 
and investigation on any matter. 

It is the duty of all institutions and public 
servants to comply with the demands of these com¬ 
missions and to submit to them the necessary 
materials and documents 

Artic le 52 

A member of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
may not be prosecuted or arrested without the con¬ 
sent of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R,, and 
during the period when the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. is not in session, without the consent of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. 

Article 53 

On the expiration of the term of office of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., or after the disso¬ 
lution of the Supreme Soviet prior to the expiration 
of its term of office, the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. retains its powders until the 
formation of a new Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R by the newly elected 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

Article 54 

On the expiration of the term of office of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., or in the event of 
its dissolution prior to the expiration of its term of 
office, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. orders new elections to be held within a 
period not exceeding two months from the date of 
expiration of the term of office or dissolution of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.8.S.R. 

Article 55 

The newly-elected Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. is convened by the outgoing Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. not later than 
three months after elections. 


Article 50 

No Comment. 


Article 51 

No Comment. 


Article 52 

Given the discipline of the Communist Party, and 
its control over all decisions of the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R. and its Presidium, consent to the 
prosecution or arrest of a Deputy would never 
be withheld if the central Party authorities 
demanded it. 


Article 53 

No Comment. 


Article 54 

No Comment. 


Article 55 

No Comment. 
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Article 56 

The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., at a joint 
sitting of both Chambers, appoints the Government 
of the U.S.S.R., namely, the Council of Ministers of 
the U.S.S.R. 


Chapter IY.—The Highest Organs of State 
Authority of the Union Republics 

Article 57 

The highest organ of State authority of a Union 
Republic is the Supreme Soviet of the Union 
Republic. 

Article 58 

The Supreme Soviet of a Union Republic is 
elected by citizens of the Republic for a term of 
four years. 

The basis of representation is established by the 
Constitution of the Union Republic. 

Article 59 

The Supreme Soviet of a Union Republic is the 
sole legislative organ of the Republic. 


Article 60 

The Supreme Soviet of a Union Republic— 

(а) Adopts the Constitution of the Republic and 
amends it in conformity with Article 16 of 
the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 

(б) Confirms the Constitutions of the Autonomous 
Republics forming part of it and defines the 
boundaries of their territories. 

(c) Approves the national economic plan and also 
the budget of the Republic. 

(d) Exercises the right of amnesty and pardon of 
citizens sentenced by the judicial organs of 
the Union Republic. 

(e) Arranges the representation of the Union 

Republic in international relations. 

Article 61 

The Supreme Soviet of a Union Republic elects 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Union 
Republic, consisting of a Chairman of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the Union Republic, Vice- 
Chairman, a Secretary of the Presidium and mem¬ 
bers of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Union Republic. 

The powers of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of a Union Republic are defined by the 
Constitution of the Union Republic. 

Article 62 

The Supreme Soviet of a Union Republic elects 
the President of the Supreme Soviet of a Union 
Republic to conduct its sittings. 

Article 63 

The Supreme Soviet of a Union Republic appoints 
Jbe Government of the Union Republic, namely, the 
Council of Ministers of the Union Republic. 


Article 56 

In practice the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
merely ratifies the list of names submitted to it. 
Thus, in March 1946 the list of Ministers presented 
by Stalim was accepted immediately without dis¬ 
cussion. 


Chapter IY.—The Highest Organs of State 
Authority of the Union Republics 

Article 57 
See comment on Article 30. 


Article 58 
See comment on Article 36. 


Article 59 

See comment on Article 32. 

See, moreover, Articles 14, 15, 16, 19 and 20, 
which show to how great an extent the affairs of 
the Union Republics are directed by the central 
authorities. Few, if any, important questions are 
settled elsewhere than in Moscow, and the chief 
function of the authorities in the Union Republics 
is to carry out the instructions they receive from 
the centre. 

Article 60 

As regards paragraph (c), the national economic 
plan and the budget of each Union Republic have, 
of course, to comply with the requirements of the 
All-Union plan and budget. See Article 14. para¬ 
graphs (;) and (A*). 

As regards paragraph (e) % see first note on 
Article 14. 


Article 61 

No Comment. 


Article 62 

No Comment. 


Article 63 

See note on Article 49, paragraph ( g ). 
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Chapter Y.—The Organs of Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

Article 64 

The highest executive and administrative organ 
of State authority of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics is the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R. 

Article 65 

The Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. is 
responsible to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
and accountable to it; and in the intervals between 
sessions of the Supreme Soviet it is responsible and 
accountable to the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R. 

Article 66 

The Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. issues 
decisions and orders on the basis and in pursuance 
of the laws in operation, and supervises their execu¬ 
tion. 

Article 67 

Decisions and orders of the Council of Ministers 
of the U.S.S.R. are binding throughout the territory 
of the U.S.S.R. 

Article 68 

The Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R.: — 

(а) Co-ordinates and directs the work of the All- 

Union and Union-Republican Ministers of 
the U.S.S.R. and of other institutions under 
its administration. 

(б) Adopts measures to carry out the national 
economic plan and the State budget, and to 
strengthen the credit and monetary system. 

(e) Adopts measures for the maintenance of public 
order, for the protection of the interests of the 
State, and for the safeguarding of the rights 
of citizens. 

( d) Exercises general guidance in respect of 
relations with foreign States. 

(e) Fixes the annual contingent of citizens to be 
called up for military service and directs the 
general organisation and development of the 
armed forces of the country. 

(/) Sets up, whenever necessary, special com¬ 
mittees and Central Administrations under 
the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. for 
matters concerning economic, cultural and 
defence organisation and development. 

Article 69 

The Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. has the 
right, in respect of those branches of Administration 
and economy which come within the jurisdiction of 
the U.S.S.R., to suspend decisions and orders of the 
Councils of Ministers of the Union Republics and to 
annul orders and instructions of the Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R. 

Article 70 

The Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. is 
appointed hv the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
and consists of : — 

The President of the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R. 

The Vice-Presidents of the Council of Ministers 

of the U.S.S.R. 

The Chairman of the State Planning Commis¬ 
sion of the U.S.S.R. 

The Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 


Chapter Y.—The Organs of Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

Article 64 

No Comment. 


Article 65 

The Communists in the Council of Ministers of 
the U.S.S.R. are also responsible and accountable 
to the Party; and this extra - constitutional 
accountability is no les6 important than responsi¬ 
bility of the Council of Ministers to the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

Article 66 

No Comment. 


Article 67 

No Comment. 


Article 68 

No Comment. 


Article 69 

Yet another restriction on the powers of the Union 
Republics. 


Article 70 

The Chairman is Generalissimo Stalin, First 
Secretary of the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R 
The eight Vice-Chairmen, who form the governing 
nucleus of the Council of Ministers, are all members 
of the Politbureau of the Communist Party. The 
Chairman of the State Planning Commission is also 
a member of the Politbureau. Tn this way Com' 
mimist control of the Council of Ministers is 
assured. 
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Article 71 

The Government of the U.S.S.R. or a Minister of 
the U.S.S.R. to whom a question of a member of 
the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. is addressed 
must give a verbal or written reply in the respective 
Chamber within a period not exceeding three day6. 

Article 72 

The Ministers of the U.S.S.R. direct the branches 
of State Administration which come within the 
jurisdiction of the U.S.S.R. 

Article 73 

The Ministers of the U.S.S.R. issue, within the 
limits of the jurisdiction of the respective Ministries, 
orders and instructions on the basis and in pursuance 
of the laws in operation, and also of decisions and 
orders of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., 
and supervise their execution. 

Article 74 

The Ministries of the U.S.S.R. are either All- 
Union or Union-Republican Ministries. 


Article 75 

The All-Union Ministries direct the branches of 
State Administration entrusted to them throughout 
the territory of the U.S.S.R. either directly or 
through bodies appointed by them. 

Article 76 

The Union-Republican Ministries, as a rule, direct 
the branches of State Administration entrusted to 
them through the corresponding Ministries of the 
Union Republics; they administer directly only a 
definite and limited number of enterprises according 
t° a list confirmed bv the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 


Article 71 

No instances of the exercise of this right by a 
member of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. have 
been recorded in the Soviet press. 


Article 72 

No Comment. 


Article 73 

No Comment. 


Article 74 

There are three classes of Ministry : — 

(а) All-Union Ministries: those which are 
established in Moscow and have no counter¬ 
parts in the capitals of the Union Republics. 
They exercise direct control over a branch of 
State Administration throughout the U.S.S.R. 

(б) Union Republican Ministries: those with 
headquarters in Moscow and branches in the 
capital of each Union Republic. Their 
powers, like those of the All-Union Ministries, 
extend over the whole of the U.S.S.R., but 
(with the exceptions mentioned in Article 76) 
are exercised indirectly, through the corre¬ 
sponding Ministries in the Union Republics. 
Whereas the All-Union Ministries are 
responsible only to the Council of Ministers 
of the U.S.S.R. the Union Republican 
Ministries in the capitals of the Union Repub¬ 
lics are subordinate both to the Council of 
Ministers of their Republic, and to the Head¬ 
quarters of their respective Ministries in 
Moscow (see Article 87), which are in turn 
subordinate to the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R. (Article 68(a)). 

(c) Republican Ministries: these exist only in the 
Union Republics and have no counterpart in 
the Central Government of the U.S.S.R. 
They are subordinate to the Council of 
Ministers of their respective Union Republics 
(see Article 88). 

The Ministries of Defence and Foreign Affairs 
have only been l nion—Republican Ministries since 
February 1944. Before that date they had been All- 
Union People's Commissariats. Under Article 
14 (c), the central authorities still retain their right 
to lay down the general framework of foreign policy 
for the Union Republics, and they retain equally 
strong control over defence policy. The functions 
of the Ministries of Defence and Foreign Affairs 
which have l>een established in the various Union 
Republics are not clear. 

Article 75 

For comments see Article 74. 


Article 76 
For comments gee Article 74. 
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Article 77 Article 77 

The following Ministries are All-Union For comments see Article 74. 
Ministries: — 

Aviation industry. 

Automobile industry. 

Foreign Trade; 

Armaments. 

Geology. 

Stocks. 

Material reserves. 

Machine building and instrument making. 

Medical industry. 

Maritime fleet. 

Oil industry of the Eastern areas. 

Oil industry of the Southern and Western areas. 

Food reserves. 

Communications appliances industry. 

Lines of communication. 

Rubber industry. 

River fleet. 

Communications. 

Agricultural machine building. 

Tool construction. 

Building and road machine construction. 

Building of military and naval undertakings. 

Building of heavy industry undertakings. 

Building of fuel undertakings. 

Shipbuilding industry. 

Transport machine building. 

Labour reserves. 

Heavy machine building. 

Coal industry of the Eastern areas. 

Coal industry of the Western areas. 

Chemical industry. 

Non-Ferrous metallurgy. 

Cellulose and paper industry. 

Ferrous metallurgy. 

Electrical industry. 

Electric power stations. 

Article 78 Article 78 

The following Ministries are Union Republic For comments see Article 74. 
Ministries:— 

Gustatory industry. 

Internal affairs. 

Armed forces. 

Higher education. 

State Control. 

State Security. 

Health. 

Foreign affairs. 

Cinematography. 

Light industry. 

Timber industry. 

Meat and dairy produce industry 
Food industry. 

Building materials industry. 

Fish industry of the Eastern areas. 

Fish industry of the Western areas. 

Agriculture. 

Sovkhozes. 

Textile industry. 

Trade. 

Finance. 

Justice. 


Chapter VI.—The Organs of Government of the Chapter YI.—The Organs of Government of the 
Union Republics Union Republics 

Article 79 Article 79 

The highest executive and administrative organ of 
State authority of a Union Republic is the Council 
of Ministers of the Union Republic. 
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Article 80 

The Council of Ministers of a Union Republic is 
responsible to the Supreme Soviet of the Union 
Republic and accountable to it; and in the intervals 
between sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Union Republic it is responsible and accountable to 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
respective Union Republic. 

Article 81 

The Council of Ministers of a Union Republic 
issues decisions and orders on the basis and in pur¬ 
suance of the laws in operation of the U.S.S.R. and 
of the Union Republic, and of the decisions and 
orders of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., 
and supervises their execution. 

Article 82 

The Council of Ministers of a Union Republic has 
the right to suspend decisions and orders of Councils 
of Ministers of Autonomous Republics, and to annul 
decisions and orders of Executive Committees of 
Soviets of Working People’s Deputies of Territories, 
Regions and Autonomous Regions. 

Article 83 

The Council of Ministers of a Union Republic is 
appointed by the Supreme Soviet of the Union 
Republic and consists of:—* 

The President of the Council of Ministers of the 

Union Republic. 

The Vice-Presidents of the Council of Ministers. 

The President of the State Planning Commis¬ 
sion. 

The Ministers. 

The Chief of the Arts Administration. 

President of the Committee for the Affairs of 

Cultural-Educational Institutions. 

The Representatives of the All-Union Ministries. 

Article 84 

The Ministers of a Union Republic direct the 
branches of State Administration which come within 
the jurisdiction of the Union Republic. 

Article 85 

The Ministers of a Union Republic issue, within 
the limits of the jurisdiction of their respective 
Ministries, orders and instructions on the basis and 
hi pursuance of the laws of the U.S.S.R. and of the 
Union Republic, of the decisions and orders of the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. and that of 
the Union Republic and of the orders and instruc¬ 
tions of the Union-Republican Ministries of the 

U.S.S.R. 

Article 80 

The Ministries of a Union Republic are either 
Union-Republican or Republican Commissariats. 

Article 87 

The Union-Republican Ministries direct the 
branches of State Administration entrusted to them, 
a nd are subordinate both to the Council of Ministers 
of the Union Republic and to the corresponding 
Union Republic Ministries of the U.S.S.R. 

Article 88 

The Republic Ministries direct the branches of 
State administration entrusted to them and are 
directly subordinate to the Council of Ministers of 
th<* Union Republic. 


Article 80 

See comment on Article 65. 

The decisions of the Council of Ministers of Union 
Republics may be suspended by the Council of 
Ministers of the U.S.S.R. (see Article 69). 


Article 81 

No Comment. 


Article 82 

See note on Article 69. 


Article 83 

The Chairman of the Council of Ministers in the 
Union Republics is usually a high ranking Party 
official. In the Ukraine and Byelorussia, as in the 
Central Government of the U.S.S.R., the Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers is also First Secretary of 
the Communist Party of the Republic. 


Article 84 

No Comment. 


Article 85 

It will be observed that the powers of the 
Ministers of the Union Republics are narrowly 
circumscribed by those of the Central Authorities. 
There is little local autonomy. 


Article 86 
See note on Article 74. 


Article 87 

No Comment. 


Article 88 

No Comment. 
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Chapter VII.—The Highest Organs of State Autho¬ 
rity of the Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republics 

Article 89 

The highest organ of State authority of an Auto¬ 
nomous Republic is the Supreme Soviet of the 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic. 


Article 90 

The Supreme Soviet of an Autonomous Republic 
is elected by the citizens of the Republic for a term 
of four years on the basis of representation estab¬ 
lished by the Constitution of the Autonomous 
Republic. 

Article 91 

Each Autonomous Republic has its own Consti¬ 
tution, which takes account of the specific features 
of the Autonomous Republic and is drawn up in 
full conformity with the Constitution of the 
Republic. 

Article 92 

Each Autonomous Republic has its own Consti¬ 
tution, which takes account of the specific features 
of the Autonomous Republic and is drawn up in 
full conformity with the Constitution of the Union 
Republic. 

Article 93 

The Supreme Soviet of an Autonomous Republic 
elects the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Autonomous Republic and appoints the Council of 
Ministers of the Autonomous Republic, in accordance 
with its Constitution. 


Chapter VIII.—The Local Organs of State 
Authority 

Article 94 

The organs of State authority in territories, 
regions, autonomous regions, areas, districts, cities, 
and rural localities (stanitsas, villages, hamlets, 
kishlaks, auls) are the Soviets of Working People’s 
Deputies. 


Article 95 

The Soviets of Working People’s Deputies of 
territories, regions, autonomous regions, areas, dis¬ 
tricts, cities and rural localities (stanitsas, villages, 
hamlets, kishlaks, auls) are elected by the working 
people of the respective territories, regions, auto¬ 
nomous regions, areas, districts, cities or rural 
localities for a term of two years. 


Article 96 

The basis of representation for Soviets of Working 
People’s Deputies is defined by the Constitutions of 
the Union Republics. 


Chapter VII.—The Highest Organs of State Autho¬ 
rity of the Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republics 

Article 89 

For the way in which the authorities of Auto¬ 
nomous Soviet Socialist Republics can be overruled 
by the central authorities of the Union Republic of 
which they form a part, see Article 82. 

Article 90 

No Comment 


Article 91 

No Comment. 


Article 92 

See comment on Article 16. The important 
w’ords are 44 full conformity.” They leave little room 
for the taking into account ’ 4 of the specific features 
of the Autonomous Republic.” 


Article 93 

See note on Article 49. 


Chapter YIII.—The Local Organs of State 
Authority 

Article 94 

It is only on this humble level, the level of the 
local Soviets, that the Soviet system can be called 
democratic in any Western sense. The elections to 
the local Soviets do not appear to be subject to the 
same stage management as the elections to higher 
bodies (though even here the influence of the Com¬ 
munist Party is strongly felt), and the link between 
the representatives and their electorate remains 
closer after the elections. Many local Soviets do 
good w'ork and it would be a mistake to direct propa¬ 
ganda against them. 

Article 95 

No Comment. 


Article 96 

No Comment. 
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Article 97 

The Soviets of Working People’s Deputies direct 
the work of the organs of administration subordinate 
to them, ensure the maintenance of public order, 
the observance of the laws and the protection of the 
rights of citizens, direct local economic and cultural 
organisation and development and draw up the local 
budgets. 

Article 98 

The Soviets of Working People’s Deputies adopt 
decisions and issue orders within the limits of the 
powers vested in them by the laws of the U.S.S.R. 
and of the Union Republic. 


Article 99 

^ The executive and administrative organs of the 
Soviets of Working People’s Deputies of territories, 
regions, autonomous regions, areas, districts, cities 
ar *d rural localities are the Executive Committees 
sleeted by them, consisting of a Chairman, Vice- 
Chairmen, a Secretary and members. 


Article 100 

The executive and administrative organs of Soviets 
of Working People’s Deputies in small localities, in 
accordance with the Constitutions of the Union 
Republics, are the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman 
aod the Secretary elected by the Soviet of Workers’ 
deputies. 

Article 101 

The executive organs of the Soviets of Working 
People’s Deputies are directly accountable both to 
the Soviets of Working People’s Deputies which 
elected them and to the executive organ of the 
8 uperior Soviet of Working People’s Deputies. 


Chapter IX.—The Courts and the Procurator’s 
Office 

Article 102 

In the U.S.S.R. justice is administered by the 
®upreme Court of the U.S.S.R., the Supreme Courts 
uf the Union Republics, the Territorial and the 
Regional Courts, the courts of the Autonomous 
Republics and the Autonomous Regions, the Area 
courts, the special courts of the U.S.S.R. established 
hy decision of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., 
a od the People’s Courts. 


Article 103 

In all courts cases are tried with the participation 
°! People’s assessors, except in cases specially pro¬ 
dded for by law. 


Article 104 

. The Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. is the highest 
Judicial organ. The Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R, 
charged with the supervision of the judicial activi- 
of all the judicial organs of the U.S.S.R. and of 
the Union Republics. 


Article 97 

No Comment. 


Article 98 

No Comment. 


Article 99 

No Comment. 


Article 100 

No Comment. 


Article 101 

There is a further extra-constitutional accounta¬ 
bility to the local Party organisation. 


Chapter IX.—The Courts and the Procurator’s 
Office 

Article 102 

The justice administered in the U.S.S.R. in 
accordance with this Article is conditioned by the 
nature of the Soviet State. Stalin (Questions of 
Leninism, 10th Russian edition, page 28) defined 
the State as “ a machine in the hands of the ruling 
class for suppressing the resistance of its class 
enemies.” Lenin in ” The State and Revolution ” 
wrote that " the dictatorship of the proletariat is 
the domination, not limited by law, and based on 
force, of the proletariat over the bourgeoisie .” In 
such circumstances Soviet justice began as an 
instrument of class warfare, and in political matters 
it still betrays its origin. It will be observed that 
this Chapter of the Constitution says nothing of any 
guarantees of the individual against the denial of 
justice or its provision for political ends. 


Article 103 

Note the qualifying clause: “ except in the cases 
specially provided for by law.” In political cases 
the ” people’8 assessors ’* are absent. In ordinary 
cases they act as associate judges and serve for a 
period of ten days per year. 

Article 104 

No Comment. 
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Article 105 

The Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. and the 
special courts of the U.S.S.R. are elected by the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. for a term of five 
years. 


Article 106 

The Supreme Courts of the Union Republics are 
elected by the Supreme Soviets of the Union 
Republics for a term of five years. 

Article 107 

The Supreme Courts of the Autonomous Republics 
are elected by the Supreme Soviets of the Auto¬ 
nomous Republics for a term of five years. 

Article 108 

The Territorial and the Regional courts, the courts 
of the Autonomous Regions and the Area courts are 
elected by the Territorial, Regional or Area Soviets 
of Working People’s Deputies or by the Soviets of 
Working People’s Deputies of the Autonomous 
Regions for a term of five years. 

Article 109 

People's Courts are elected by the citizens of the 
district on the basis of universal, direct and equal 
suffrage by secret ballot for a term of three years. 


Article 110 

Judicial proceedings are conducted in the language 
of the Union Republic, Autonomous Republic or 
Autonomous Region, persons not knowing this 
language being guaranteed every opportunity of 
fully acquainting themselves with the material of 
the case through an interpreter and likewise the 
right to use their own language in court. 

Article 111 

In ail courts of the U.S.S.R. cases are heard in 
public, unless otherwise provided for by law, and the 
accused is guaranteed the right to be defended by 
Counsel. 


Article 112 

Judges are independent and subject only to the 
law. 

Article 113 

Supreme supervisory power over the strict execu¬ 
tion of the laws by all Ministries and institutions 
subordinated to them, as well as by public servants 
and citizens of the U.S.S.R. it vested in the Prose¬ 
cutor-General of the U.S.S.R. 

Article 114 

The Prosecutor-General of the U.S.S.R. is 
appointed by the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. for 
a terra of seven years. 


Comments 
Article 105 

It should be borne in mind that candidates 
nominated by the Government for election by the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. to the Supreme 
Court are elected neminc conirudicentc. Only 
people acceptable to the Party stand a chance. 

Article 106 

See note on Article 105. 


Article 107 

See note on Article 105. 


Article 108 

No Comment. 


Article 109 

Nominations are only accepted from certain 
organisations, such as the Communist Party, Trade 
Unions, Youth Organisations, &c., in which Coni' 
munist influence is paramount. 

Article 110 

No Comment. 


Article 111 

Note the qualifying clause: “unless otherwise 
provided for by law.” As a rule, political offences 
are not tried in public. A decree of 1st December, 
1934, even laid down that in counter-revolutionary 
trials, when the accused were liable to the death 
sentence, the accused parties were not to take part 
in the proceedings. 

Article 112 

Hut all Communists must consider the Party to 
have first claim on their loyalty. 

Article 113 

No Comment. 


Article 114 

The procurator-General is always a Government 
nominee. 

Side by side with the courts mentioned in 
Chapter 9 of the Constitution, there exist military 
tribunals and the special tribunals of the Ministry 
of Internal Affairs. The proceedings of these 
special tribunals are supervised by the Procurator- 
General, but neither the public nor the press are 
admitted to their sessions, nor a9 a rule are their 
verdicts promulgated. They are known frequently 
to sentence the accused to long terms of deporta¬ 
tion or forced labour in the camps of the Ministry 
of Internal Affairs. Such news of these camps a® 
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has reached the outside world (chiefly from the 
Poles interned in them from 1939 to 1941), suggests 
that conditions in them are harsh and primitive, and 
that the number of internees is great. The camps 
are usually situated in remote areas undergoing 
industrial development or along roads or railways 
being built in areas where people have not settled of 
their own free will. 


Article 115 

Procurators of Republic, Territories and Regions, 
as well as Procurators of Autonomous Republics and 
Autonomous Regions are appointed by the Prose¬ 
cutor-General of the U.S.S.R. 

Article 116 

Area, district and city procurators are appointed 
for a term of five years by the Procurators of the 
Union Republics, subject to the approval of the 
Prosecutor-General of the U.S.S.R. 

Article 117 

The organs of the Procuator s Office perform their 
functions independently of any local organs whatso¬ 
ever, being subordinate solely to the Prosecutor- 
General of the U.S.S.R. 


Chapter X.—Fundamental Rights and Duties of 
Citizens 

Article 118 

Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to work, 
that is, are guaranteed the right to employment and 
payment for their work in accordance with its 
quantity and quality. 

The right to work is ensured by the Socialist 
organisation of the national economy, the steady 
growth of the productive forces of Soviet society, the 
elimination of the possibility of economic crises, and 
the abolition of unemployment. 

Article 119 

Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to rest. 

The right to rest is ensured by the establishment 
of an 8-hour day for workers and employees and 
reduction of the working day to 7 and 6 hours 
for a number of professions with hard conditions 
of work, and to 4 hours in workshops with especially 
hard conditions of work; by the establishment of 
annual vacations with full pay for workers and 
omployees and by the provision of a wide network of 
sanatoria, rest homes and clubs for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the workers. 

Article 120 

Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to mainten¬ 
ance in old age and also in case of sickness or loss 
of capacity to work. 

This right is ensured by the extensive develop¬ 
ment of social insurance of workers and employees 
&t State expense, free medical service for the 
working people and the provision of a wide network 
of health resorts for the use of the working people. 


Article 121 

Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to educa¬ 
tion. 

This right is ensured by universal compulsory 
Primary education, by seven-year education being 
free of charge, by the system of State stipends for 


Article 115 

This ensures the strict centralisation of the 
administration of justice. 


Article 116 
See Comment on Article 115. 


Article 117 
See Comment on Article 115. 


Chapter X,—Fundamental Rights and Duties of 
Citizens 

Article 118 

Soviet citizens not only have the right to work. 
They have the duty to do so, under penalty of losing 
their ration cards: “ He who does not work, shall 
noteat ” (Article 12). 


Article 119 

The network of rest-homes, clubs and sanatoria is 
far from adequate. Only the more favoured workers 
have access to the rest-homes and sanatoria, which 
are regarded as part of the reward due to those who 
have distinguished themselves in their work or who 
belong to specially important factories or organisa¬ 
tions. Clubs at the less important factories tend to 
be of poor quality. 


Article 120 

Old age pensions are usually fixed at between 
50 per cent, and 60 per cent, of earnings during the 
last, year of work, with a maximum of 300 Roubles 
per month. This is, at present, only sufficient to 
provide minimum subsistence. Furthermore, in 
accordance with the principle that “ those who do 
not work, shall not eat/' the aged are only entitled 
to a very low ration allowance, so that they suffer 
the double handicap of being unable to afford the 
exorbitant prices charged for unrationed goods, and 
of receiving an inadequate allowance of rationed 
goods. 

Article 121 

Until October 1940, all education was free of 
charge. But a decree of the Council of People’s 
Commissars issued in 1940 limited the period of free 
education to seven years in the primary school, and 
instituted charges for all types of education after the 
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distinguished pupils in the universities and colleges, 
by instruction in schools being conducted in the 
native language, and by the organisation in the 
factories, sovkhozes, machine-tractor stations and 
kolkhozes of free vocational, technical and agronomic 
training for workers. 

Article 122 

Women in the U.S.S.R. are accorded equal rights 
with men in all spheres of economic, State, cultural, 
social and political life. 

The possibility of exercising these rights is 
ensured to women by granting them an equal right 
with men to work, payment for work, rest, social 
insurance and education, and by State protection of 
interests of mother and child, and by State 
assistance for mothers with large families and for 
unmarried mothers, pre-maternity leave with full 
pay and the provision of a wide network of 
maternity homes, nurseries and kindergartens. 

Article 123 

Equality of rights of citizens of the U.S.S.R., 
irrespective of their nationality or race, in all 
spheres of economic, State cultural, social and 
political life, is an indefeasible law. 

Any direct or indirect restriction of the rights of, 
or, conversely, any establishment of direct or 
indirect privileges for, citizens on account of their 
race or nationality, as well as any advocacy of racial 
or national exclusiveness or hatred and contempt, is 
punishable by law. 

Article 124 

In order to ensure to citizens freedom of 
conscience, the church in the U.S.S.R. is separated 
from the State, and the school from the church. 
Freedom of religious worship and freedom of anti- 
religious propaganda is recognised for all citizens. 


Article 125 

In conformity with the interests of the working 
people, and in order to strengthen the socialist 
system, the citizens of the U.S.S.R. are guaranteed 
by law— 

(а) freedom of speech ; 

(б) freedom of the press; 

(c) freedom of assembly, including the holding of 
mass meetings; 

(d) freedom of street processions and demonstra¬ 
tions. 

These civil rights are ensured by placing at the 
disposal of the working people and their organisa¬ 
tions printing presses, stocks of paper, public 
buildings, the streets, communications facilities and 
other material requisites for the exercise of these 
right#. 


Comments 

first seven years* schooling. Scholarships and 
bursaries were at the same time limited to 
distinguished students. Article 121 of the Consti¬ 
tution was only brought into line with the decree 
of October 1940 by an amendment passed in Febru¬ 
ary 1947. 

Article 122 

The obverse of this is that in the U.S.S.R. women 
and girls are made to do work which in western 
countries w’ould be considered too hard for them and 
w T ould be restricted to men. But on the whole the 
Soviet Government has been enlightened in its policy 
towards women. 


Article 123 

This is one of the better features of the Soviet 
system. Things are not quite as idyllic in reality 
as this Article might suggest, but on the subject of 
racial discrimination the Soviet Government's 
record is good. 


Article 124 

Although the “ Alliance of Militant Atheiots ’’ 
has been inactive for some years past, the Com¬ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union is still funda¬ 
mentally anti-religious. Its present line is to per¬ 
mit freedom of worship but to try to undermine 
religious belief by inculcating a non-religious outlook 
in schoolchildren. It has abandoned persecution in 
favour of persuasion. During the war, it found the 
moral support of the various religious groups in the 
U.S.S.R. valuable, and two Councils have been 
established under the Council of Ministers, one for 
Affairs of the Orthodox Church, the other, the 
Council for Religious Cults, maintaining contact 
with the non-Orthodox religious Communities. Not 
having the national status and political influence of 
the Orthodox Church, some non-Orthodox religions, 
especially Roman Catholicism, enjoy a less favoured 
position. 

Although freedom of worship is permitted, free¬ 
dom to teach religion is in practice restricted, and 
there are few* facilities for the dissemination of 
religious literature 

Article 125 

Under Articles 58 and 59 of the Criminal Code of 
the R.S.F.S.R. (which have their counterparts in 
the Criminal Codes of the other Union Republics), 
these rights may not be used for counter¬ 
revolutionary purposes or to weaken the Soviet 
administrative order. 

Moreover, the press is strictly controlled by the 
Communist Party; there is a rigid censorship; and 
the streets are controlled by the Police, which 
would certainly never tolerate any anti-Government 
demonstrations. 

There is no freedom to establish political parties 
other than the Communist. Cf. Soviet skoye 
Goaudarstvo i Pravo (Soviet State and Law), 
Moscow 1938. page 564: The Soviet Government, 
in granting freedom to citizens in the interests of 
the working people, naturally does not include in 
the category of these freedoms the freedom of 
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Article 126 

In conformity with the interests of the working 
people, and in order to develop the organisational 
initiative and political activity of the masses of the 
people, citizens of the U.S.S.R. are ensured the right 
to unite in public organisations—trade unions, co¬ 
operative associations, youth organisations, sport 
and defence organisations, cultural, technical and 
scientific societies; and the most active and politi¬ 
cally most conscious citizens in the ranks of the 
working people unite in the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks), which is the van¬ 
guard of the working people in their struggle to 
strengthen and develop the socialist system and is 
the leading core of all organisations of the working 
people, both public and State. 

Article 127 

Citizens of the U.S.S.R. are guaranteed inviola- 
bilit}' of the person. No person may be placed under 
arrest except by decision of a court or with the 
sanction of a procurator. 


Article 128 

The inviolability of the homes of citizens and 
privacy of correspondence are protected by law. 

Article 129 

The U.S.S.R. affords the right of asylum to 
foreign citizens persecuted for defending the 
interests of the working people, or for their scientific 
activities, or for their struggle for national libera¬ 
tion. 


Article 130 

It is the duty of every citizen of the U.S.S.R. to 
abide by the Constitution of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, to observe the laws, to maintain 
labour discipline, honestly to perform public duties, 
arid to respect the rules of socialist intercourse. 

Article 131 

It is the duty of every citizen of the U.S.S.R. to 
safeguard and strengthen public, socialist property 
as the sacred and inviolable foundation of the Soviet 
system, as the source of the wealth and might of 
fhe country, as the source of the prosperous and 
cultured life of all the working people. 

Persons committing offences against public, 
socialist property are enemies of the people. 


political parties, since under existing conditions in 
the U.S.S.R., where w*orkers have full confidence in 
the Communist Party, this freedom is necessary 
only to the agents of fascism and foreign recon- 
naisance.” * C/. also Stalin at the Vlllth Congress 
of Soviets: “ In the U.S.S.R. there is no basis for 
the existence of several parties; nor, consequently, 
for the liberty of parties. In the U.S.S.R. there is 
a basis for the Communist Party alone ” ( Pravda , 
26th November, 1936). Cf . also Pravda of 22nd 
June, 1936: “ Whoever postulates the overthrow^ of 
the socialist regime is an enemy of the people. He 
will not obtain a sheet of paper, he will not be able 
to cross the threshold of a printing office, should he 
try to fulfil his wTetched purpose. He will not find 
a hall, a room or a mere corner in w hich to spread 
his poison by speech.'* 

Article 126 

This Article is the key to the whole Constitution 
in that it ensures the predominance of the Party in 
every institution of the Soviet State. It follows 
that in reality, the machinery of State works in 
accordance with the stern rules of the Communist 
Party, and not the seemingly liberal principles of 
the Constitution. 


Article 127 

The fact that there are courts other than these 
mentioned in Chapter IX, and that the actions of 
these courts and of the Prosecutor-General's repre¬ 
sentative are not open to question in public, means 
that in the U.S.S.R. there is nothing corresponding 
to Habeas Corpus in this country; and it cannot be 
said that the inviolability of the person exists in 
the U.S.S.R. The same holds good as regards the 
inviolability of the homes of citizens (Article 128). 

Article 128 
See comment on Article 127. 


Article 129 

During the years of the Nazi persecutions in 
Europe, the U.S.S.R. only opened its doors to a 
handful of picked Communists. 

Such reports as have reached the outside world 
of the Spaniards w T ho took refuge in the U.S.S.R. 
after the Civil War suggest that they have found 
little cause for satisfaction in the operation of this 
Article. 

Article 130 

It is also the duty of the Communists of the Soviet 
Union to abide by the Statute of their Party; and 
their Party loyalty comes first. 


Article 131 

Theft of public property is more severely punished 
than theft of private property. 
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Article 132 

Universal military service is law. 

Military service in the ranks of the Armed Forces 
of the U.S.S.R. is an honourable duty of the citizens 
of the U.S.S.R. 


Article 133 

To defend the fatherland is the sacred duty of 
every citizen of the U.S.S.R. Treason to the 
country—violation of the oath of allegiance, deser¬ 
tion to the enemy, impairing the military power of 
the State, espionage—is punishable with all the 
severity of the law as the most heinous of crimes. 

Chapter XI.—The Electoral System 

Article 134 

Members of all Soviets of Working People’s 
Deputies—of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., 
the Supreme Soviets of the Union Republics, the 
Soviets of Working People’s Deputies of the Terri¬ 
tories and Regions, the Supreme Soviets of the 
Autonomous Republics, the Soviets of W orking 
People’s Deputies of Autonomous Regions, area, 
district, city and rural (stanitsa, village, hamlet, 
kishlak, aul) Soviets of Working People’s Deputies 
—are chosen by the electors on the basis of uni¬ 
versal, direct and equal suffrage by secret ballot. 


Article 135 

Elections of Deputies are universal; all citizens 
of the U.S.S.R. who have reached the age of 18, 
irrespective of race or nationality, sex, religion, 
educational and residential qualifications, social 
origin, property status or past activities, have the 
right to vote in the election of Deputies, with the 
exception of insane persons and persons who have 
been convicted by a court of law and whose 
sentences include deprivation of electoral rights. 

Article 136 

Elections of Deputies are equal: each citizen has 
one vote; all citizens participate in elections on an 
equal footing. 

Article 137 

Women have the right to elect and be elected on 
equal terms with men. 

Article 138 

Citizens serving in the Armed Forces of the 
U.S.S.R. have the right to elect and be elected on 
equal terms with all other citizens. 


Article 132 

The Law regarding Universal Military Service of 
1st September, 1939, did not make any provision 
for exemption from military sendee on the ground 
of religious convictions. 


Article 133 

No Comment. 


Chapter XI.—The Electoral System 

Article 134 

The essential facts to bear in mind are that in 
the elections to the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R.— 

(а) There is no Party to oppose the Communist 
Party. 

(б) The candidates are whittled dow n to one per 
constituency before the elections are held. 

The process by which this result is achieved is 
not laid down in the Constitution, nor has it ever 
been described in detail by the Soviet press. But it 
is invariably observed. The electors have the choice 
of either voting for the one candidate in their 
constituency or not voting for him. The Party 
spares no pains to ensure that pressure is brought 
to bear on every elector to use his or her vote. The 
result is that usually over 95 per cent, of the electors 
vote for the approved candidate. 

Electoral procedure is laid down in special 
statutes adopted by the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. for All-Union elections, and by the 
Supreme Soviets of the Union and Autonomous 
Republics for elections in the various Republics. 
The application of these statutes is left to Electoral 
Commissions, about the composition and function 
of which nothing is said in the Constitution. It 
seems to be the Electoral Commissions who arrange 
the preliminary whittling down of the number of 
candidates. 


Article 135 

In the early years of the Soviet system, political 
rights were linked with class origin. The present 
Constitution is more liberal in this respect. In 1936, 
Stalin was trying to unify the country and get rid 
of class hostility before Hitler attacked. A similar 
policy found expression in the revision in 1939 of 
the Statute of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. 


Article 136 

No Comment. 


Article 137 

No Comment. 


Article 138 

No Comment. 
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Article 139 

Elections of Deputies are direct: all Soviets of 
Working People’s Deputies from rural and city 
Soviets of Working People’s Deputies to the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., inclusive, are 
elected by the citizens by direct vote. 

Article 140 

Voting at elections of Deputies is secret. 

Article 141 

Candidates for election are nominated according to 
electoral areas. 

The right to nominate candidates is secured to 
public organisations and societies of the working 
people: Communist Party organisations, trade 
unions, co-operatives, youth organisations and 
cultural societies. 

Article 142 

It is the duty of every Deputy to report to his 
electors on his work and on the work of the Soviet 
of Working People s Deputies, and he is liable to be 
recalled at any time in the manner established by 
law upon decision of a majority of the electors. 


Chapter XII.—Arms, Flag, Capital 

Article 143 

The arms of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics consist of a sickle and hammer against 
a globe depicted in the rays of the sun and 
surrounded by ears of grain with the inscription 
“Workers of All Countries, Unite!” in the 
languages of the Union Republics. At the top of the 
arms is a five-pointed star. 

Article 144 

The State flag of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics is of red cloth with the sickle and hammer 
depicted in gold in the upper corner near the staff 
and above them a five-pointed red star bordered in 
gold. The ratio of the width to the length is 1 :2. 

Article 145 

The capital of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics is the City of Moscow. 

Chapter XIII.—Procedure of Amending the 

Constitution 

Article 140 

The Constitution of the U.S.S.R. may be amended 
only by decision of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. adopted by a majority of not less than two- 
thirds of the votes cast in each of its Chambers. 


Article 139 

No Comment. 


Article 140 

No Comment. 

Article 141 

The organisations listed in this Article as having 
the right to nominate candidates are all controlled by 
the Communist Party (Article 126), and never 
nominate opposition candidates. The fact that ail 
nominated candidates belong to the ” Communist 
and Non-Party bloc ” means that they all support 
the Party line. 

Article 142 

A warning to Deputies not to stray from the 
straight and narrow way chosen for them by the 
Party, which would have no difficulty in organising 
the necessary majority for their recall. 


Chapter XII.—Arms, Flag, Capital 

Article 143 

No Comment. 


Article 144 

No Comment. 


Article 145 


Chapter XIII.—Procedure of Amending the 
Constitution 

Article 146 

A number of Constitutional changes are known to 
have been made by the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. and by the Council of 
People’8 Commissars (now Council of Ministers) of 
the U.S.S.R., e.g .:— 

(a) The raising to twenty-three of the minimum 

age of people eligible for election (Februarv 

1946). 

( b) The abolition of certain dissident autonomous 

Republics of the R.S.F.S.R. during the war. 

(c) The limitation of the scope of free education 

(October 1940). 

These changes were only ratified ex post facto by 
the Supreme Soviets of the U.S.S.R. and the 
R.S.F.S.R. There was neither discussion nor 
criticism at the time of ratification. 
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E 7890/42/65 No. 8 

GREATER SYRIA ” MOVEMENT 


Mr. Clarke to Mr. Bevin. 

(No. 301) Jedda , 

(Telegraphic) 24fA August, 1947. 

Greater Syria. 

I was informed on 22nd August that 
Ibn Saud wished to see me and I left for 
Riyadh early on 23rd August. 

2. On arrival Sheikh Yusuf Yasin 
informed me that King Abdulla had 
recently issued a “ Royal Proclamation ” 
concerning Greater Syria and had sent 
copies to Cabinet Ministers and other 
important personalities in Syria. Procla¬ 
mation contained, amongst other things, a 
proposal for a Constituent Assembly, 
which was to give consideration to a modi¬ 
fication of the present regime with a 
view to the creation of a unified State. 
King Abdulla had followed this with a 
personal letter to Syrian President. 
Shiekh Yusuf Yasin showed me letter 
itself, which had been brought from 
Damascus by Muhsin El Barazy, who, I 
believe, is to be President. The letter 
invited participation of Syrian President 
in the Greater Syria project and expressed 
the hope that Ibn Saud would give it his 
blessing. Sheikh Yusuf Yasin said that in 
Ibn Saud’s view proclamation constituted 
interference in the affairs of another State 
and was a violation of the pact of the Arab 
League. He regarded King Abdulla’s 
letter as an ultimatum. 

3. I was received by Ibn Saud in the 
afternoon. He spoke at some length of 
King Abdulla’s past perfidies and then 
referred to the proclamation and to King 
Abdulla’s letter in the same sense as Sheikh 
Yusuf had spoken to me earlier. He went 
on to say that results of the recent election 
in Syria showed that there was no popular 
support for the Greater Syria project and 
inferred that to achieve his purpose King 
Abdulla could be relying only on the Arab 
Legion, which, as was well known, had 
British officers and equipment and was 
financed with British funds. Ibn Saud 
made clear that any aggression against 
Syria in which the Arab Legion partici¬ 
pated would create a calamitous situation 
in the Middle East. 


{Received 25th August) 

4. Ibn Saud then informed me of two 
essential points which he wished me to 
refer to you. He asked in the first place 
for a categorical assurance from His 
Majesty’s Government that they would not 
permit the Arab Legion to be in any opera¬ 
tions against Syria or any other Arab 
State. He felt sure that as a friend of the 
Arabs, and of himself in particular, His 
Majesty’s Government would readily give 
such an assurance. In the second place he 
asked His Majesty’s Government to use 
their great influence with King Abdulla to 
persuade him to put an end to his constant 
provocative utterances and to military 
manoeuvres on the Syrian frontier. If such 
unfriendly activities continued, Ibn Saud 
said that he himself and other Arab States 
would no longer hesitate to take counter¬ 
action of a similar kind. He hoped that 
this would not be necessary. He reminded 
me that he had remained silent in the face 
of charges made against him in King 
Abdulla’s memoir, but said that he had 
four books prepared in refutation of those 
charges which he was prepared to 
circulate. 

5. Though Ibn Saud was able to laugh 
at the unbelievable naivete of the proposals 
in King Abdulla’s letter to the Syrian 
President, there was no doubt whatever 
that his feelings were outraged by King 
Abdulla’s action and he made it abun¬ 
dantly clear that he had reached the limit 
of endurance in the face of seemingly end¬ 
less provocations from King Abdulla. He 
will not remain silent if such provocations 
oontinue, and I am convinced that [group 
undecypherable : ? counsel ]s to moderation 
and patience would no longer have any 
effect upon him. Ibn Saud’s friendship for 
His Majesty’s Government is as deep and 
sincere now as it ever was and, in the two 
points which he asked me to refer to you, 
he is appealing to His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, as his oldest friend, to play their 
traditional role of peace-makers in the 
Middle East. I much hope that you will be 
able to give me a reply which will com¬ 
pletely reassure Ibn Saud on both points. 
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E 7953/2686/88 


No. 9 


ANGLO-UNITED STATES RELATIONS IN THE LEBANON 
Need for Agreement on Middle East Policy 

Mr. Houstoun-Bosicall to Mr. Benin. (,Received '2%th August) 


(No. 128; Beirut, 

Sir, 21sf August, 1947 

The decision of the Trans-Arabian Pipe¬ 
line Company to establish its terminal in 
the Lebanon has naturally led to a con¬ 
siderable increase in American influence 
in the country. Recruitment of local 
labour has begun. The prospect of large- 
scale American expenditure and the em¬ 
ployment by the company of large numbers 
of Lebanese, very many of whom have been 
without work since the departure of the 
British and French military authorities, 
not only on construction but also in the 
refinery, when it is built, has focused the 
attention of the public on the American 
enterprise. Nor is this increase in Ameri¬ 
can influence confined to the economic field. 
Politically, too, the Americans are taking 
a more prominent part as a corollary of 
their bigger economic stake. As already 
reported in my telegrams Nos. 494 and 495 
of 4th and 5th July, the American Lega¬ 
tion here has taken a close interest in 
Druze affairs, and there is no doubt that 
advice given by mv American colleague 
largely influenced the Druze decision to 
attempt to reach an amicable solution of 
their differences with the Syrian Govern¬ 
ment. It is also probable that the recom¬ 
mendation bv the Americans in Damascus 
that military equipment should be supplied 
to the Syrian Government was made not 
only on long-term strategic grounds but 
also in the interests of increased internal 
security which the passage of the American 
pipeline would make an important Ameri¬ 
can requirement. And in this connexion 
one recalls Mr. Scrivener’s telegram 
No. 282 of 5th July, which also fore¬ 
shadowed the despatch of an American 
Military Mission to Syria. 

2. The Lebanese have been quick to see 
in this enhanced American influence in the 
political field the germs of an Anglo- 
American rivalry which they, of course, 
would be only too ready to exploit. With 
the military evacuation of the French, His 
Majesty’s Legation has been in a virtually 
predominant position: not only is it 
regarded by the general public as in some 
way being the successor to the French 


Delegation Generate but the Government 
look to us for guidance in important and 
even relatively trivial matters. It is now 
being asked whether the Americans, almost 
overnight, are taking over this position, 
which, it is imagined, we attained with so 
much effort and difficulty. Well-disposed 
elements have expressed the hope that the 
large-scale American enterprise which the 
Trans-Arabian Pipeline Company repre¬ 
sents will be counterbalanced by a similar 
British undertaking, arguing that whereas 
in patriarchal Saudi Arabia economic 
factors do not necessarily involve political 
influence, the same does not apply in 
the case of the commercially minded 
Lebanese. 

3. The difficulties which the American 
company are experiencing in reaching 
agreement with the Syrian Government, 
have increased the prospects of Anglo- 
American rivalry in the eyes of the public. 
Press reports to the effect that British 
intrigues are responsible for the intransi¬ 
gence of the Syrian authorities vis-a-vis 
the American company give colour to this 
belief, and the united efforts of my staff and 
myself have so far not been successful in 
dissipating it. Indeed, I have noted with 
surprise, and not a little disappointment, 
a tendency among certain responsible 
Americans, who ought to know better, to 
entertain such suspicions. I am happy to 
record, however, that the United States 
Minister, to whose notice I brought this 
unfortunate atmosphere, is working loyally 
to induce the naturally irritated oil men 
to preserve a sense of dignity and propor¬ 
tion. There is also a widespread con¬ 
viction that even on questions of more 
general policy we and the Americans do not 
see eye to eye, e.g., that His Majesty’s 
Government are secretly in favour of the 
Greater Syria project and Hachemite 
aggrandisement, while the State Depart¬ 
ment, in deference to the wishes of King 
Ibn Saud, is opposed to it. My American 
colleague and I are loth well aware of the 
dangers of this sort of rumour and are 
sparing no pains to demonstrate in what 
close and intimate relations our respective 
Governments are. 
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4. In his despatch No. 559 of 25th June 
Sir Ronald Campbell demonstrated, to my 
mind, conclusively, the imperative need for 
Anglo-American agreement on Middle 
East policy. The ideal arrangement would, 
I believe, be for the Americans generally 
to underwrite our policy in the Middle East 
rather than for them to assume specific re¬ 
sponsibilities in any particular part of the 
Arab world. Any suggestion of a partner¬ 
ship involving zones of influence would be 
resented by the Arabs, and there would be 
grave danger of a “ dual policy.” With 
the institution and development of the 
Arab League the Middle East, including 
Egypt, has more than ever become one unit 
calling for a single and undivided policy. 
Such a general American endorsement of 
British policy—which is what I mean by 
underwriting—might conceivably have the 
desired effect on the Egyptians and I 
believe that it would effectively prevent the 
spread of the rot to other Arab countries, 
where British prestige and influence are 
still high. In the Lebanon, at least, I am 
convinced, our political position cannot at 
present successfully be challenged and is 
proof even against American economic 
infiltration on a considerable scale. Such 
general and necessarily rather vague con¬ 
versations as I have had on this subject 
with my American colleague, who has spent 
a number of years in the Middle East and 
whose views are believed to carry some 
weight in the State Department, lead 
me to hope that the United States Govern¬ 
ment might well be disposed to consider 
favourably some such arrangement. They 
do not appear to have any desire to under¬ 
take military commitments in this part of 
the world; they probably fear that any 
move in this direction might well end in 
their assuming responsibilities involving 
the presence of American forces in Pales¬ 
tine. It would thus seem to be an Ameri¬ 
can interest that the British military 
position in the Middle East should not be 
weakened. If this is so, the case for 
Americans assuming political responsi¬ 
bilities in any particular Middle East 
country (as opposed to general support for 
British policy) is less strong. In general, 
as was apparent when American aid to 
Greece and Turkey was announced, the 
Arabs are in a vague way suspicious of 
American policy, not only because of its 
pro-Zionist tendencies, but also because it 
smacks of “ dollar imperialism.” And in 
spite of difficulties in Palestine and Egypt 
there is a widespread feeling that the Arabs 


cannot do better than continue their asso¬ 
ciation with His Majesty’s Government, 
whose policy is well tried and who have 
shown understanding and sympathy for 
Arab aspirations. The Americans are 
also aware that our long experience of 
Arabs and aptitude for Arab affairs are a 
valuable asset which they do not at present 
possess nor—here, at any rate—show much 
sign of acquiring. Likewise, the danger of 
the Arab Governments playing them off 
against us (a game at which they are past- 
masters) cannot have escaped them. 

5. In Egypt, particularly at the present 
time, it is probable that the Americans are 
exposed to considerable temptation (which 
promises a cheap advantage over us), in the 
form of requests for the supply of military 
equipment, military missions and various 
loans which would render the Egyptians 
independent of us financially. As I see it, 
there are only two considerations, apart 
from general American endorsement and 
support of our policy, which are likely to 
bring the Egyptians to their senses :— 

(1) Fear of Russia. Unfortunately this 
motive does not appear to be so 
powerful in Cairo as it is in 
Bagdad and Beirut and, incident¬ 
ally, is likely to weaken in propor¬ 
tion to any increase in American 
commitments (particularly military) 
in the Middle East. 

(2) Egypt’s financial, economic and com¬ 
mercial dependence on the United 
Kingdom. Thus American aid to 
Egypt in any form might increase 
our difficulties not only in Egypt 
itself but also in the other Arab 
countries over which Egypt has 
virtually gained ascendancy (and 
that is mv excuse for this incursion 
into the sphere of His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Cairo). Moreover, 
the constitution of a joint defence 
board as contemplated in article 3 
of the Bevin-Sidky draft treaty 
would seem to exclude an American 
Military Mission. (Nevertheless, if 
that ideal should prove unattainable 
it can be argued that an American 
Military Mission would be the next 
best thing in view of the consider¬ 
able commitment undertaken by the 
United States in Greece and 
Turkey.) Therefore, if the tempta¬ 
tion to supplant us in Egypt is 
firmly resisted by the Americans, it 
would. I submit, be worth while to 
make some effort to persuade the 
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United States to support generally 
British policy in the Middle East 
instead of competing with us 
politically. 

6. At this stage our moral prestige 
which, as Sir R. Campbell points out in his 
despatch referred to above, exists in a high 
degree in Arab countries, could be made to 
count. To deal effectively with Orientals 
experience shows that two qualities are 
essential, strength and justice; the former, 
even in its potential form, is usually suffi¬ 
cient and does not necessarily involve the 
presence of large military forces provided 
their availability in time of need is beyond 
question; the latter must be ever present 
and is expected of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment by Arabs in the proportion that it is 
absent in their fellow-countrymen. I have 
yet to be convinced that Arabs are prepared 
to expect justice or impartial advice from 
Americans, whom they have not learned to 
respect so far and whom they are apt to 
regard merely as a rather tiresome and 
efferverscent, but otherwise welcome, source 
of money and material benefits. 

7. To achieve this end of Anglo- 
American co-operation in the Middle East 
I believe that, though much can be done by 
His Majesty’s representatives and their 
American colleagues in the various Arab 
countries, the matter is one which must be 
discussed on the highest level in London 
and Washington. It is also an essential 
corollary to any American underwriting of 
our Middle East policy that in the economic 
and cultural fields the Americans should be 
assured of our support as regards their 
essential interests. Ordinary commercial 
competition (as opposed to serious differ¬ 
ences over, for example, oil policy) is 
probably of little importance and is no 
doubt a healthy state of affairs; but as 
regards their vital requirements, oil, they 
should be able to count on our backing, 
provided it is not to our own detriment. 
Otherwise it is inevitable that they should 
seek to build up their own position 
politically to safeguard their interests— 
please compare paragraph 9 of the memo¬ 
randum forming the enclosure to my 
despatch No. 7 of 18th April. It is note¬ 
worthy that, in connexion with their 
present difficulties with the Syrian Govern¬ 
ment over the Trans-Arabian Pipeline 


Company, the Americans have, so far as 
I am aware, refrained from asking for 
assistance in the form of British good 
offices in Damascus, presumably because of 
the suspicion entertained by some of them, 
particularly the representatives of the 
company, that the British authorities were 
secretly working against them. 

8. In conclusion, I would revert briefly, 
and I fear belatedly, to one of the problems 
of more immediate concern to the Lebanon 
and in which Anglo-American co-operation 
would be useful. The question of Greater 
Syria, i.e., the unification of Syria and the 
Transjordan under King Abdullah, con¬ 
tinues to exercise both the Government and 
the general public and I submit that it is 
of considerable importance that the British 
and American Governments should jointly 
consider the problem and, if possible, adopt 
a common policy. My American colleague 
informs me that he has no knowledge of 
the attitude of the State Department, 
adding that any advice he had given the 
Druzes in connexion with the present 
dispute with the Syrian Government had 
been prompted by a desire to avoid serious 
trouble in an area through which the 
American pipeline would pass and not by 
any dislike of the Greater Syria project as 
such. He assumes that if the Arabs them¬ 
selves were in favour of the project the 
United States Government would raise no 
objection, i.e., the American attitude is not 
fundamentally dissimilar to our own. It 
is a fact, however, that it is widely believed 
that the American Government are opposed 
to the project and that His Majesty’s 
Government, in spite of official statements, 
are in favour of it. I am aware, however, 
that the general problem of Greater Syria 
and policy in regard to the project is now 
increasingly engaging the attention of His 
Majesty’s Government, and I venture to 
submit that in these deliberations the 
Anglo-American aspect should be borne in 
mind. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to 
His Majesty’s representatives at Cairo, 
Washington, Bagdad, Damascus, Amman, 
Jedda and to the British Middle East 
Office. 

I have, &c. 

W. HOUSTOUN-BOSWALL. 


k 
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E 7890/42/65 No. 10 

KING ABDULLA AND GREATER SYRIA MOVEMENT 

Mr. Bevin to Mr. Clarke ( Jedda) 


(No. 356) Foreign Office, 

(Telegraphic) oth September, 1947. 

Your telegram No. 301 [of 24th August: 
King Abdulla and Greater Syria]. 

King Abdulla’s latest outburst is most 
unfortunate, though I agree with the view 
expressed in Amman telegram No. 262 of 
30th August that Ibn Saud and the Syrian 
Government have reacted with unnecessary 
violence. I realise, however, that King 
Abdulla’s outbursts are having an in¬ 
creasingly disturbing effect in neigh¬ 
bouring countries, and I am considering 
whether without taking sides in any way 
in the Greater Syrian controversy, there is 
any further action which I can take with 
King Abdulla to restrain him from making 
renewed provocative utterances which may 
disturb the peace and tranquillity of the 
Middle East. The matter will be discussed 
with Sir A. Kirkbride, who is expected to 
return to London next week. 

2. Meanwhile, I am anxious to reassure 
King Ibn Saud. It is not possible to give 
him the categorical assurances for which 
he asks, because Transjordan is an inde¬ 
pendent State (notwithstanding our treaty 
relations and the special arrangements 
regarding the Arab Legion), and His 
Majesty’s Government cannot undertake to 
speak on behalf of King Abdulla and his 
army. I shall, however, be glad if you 
will seek an early further audience with 
Ibn Saud. Subject to local considerations, 
you should make the following points. 


3. I much appreciate His Majesty’s 
renewed expressions of friendship and 
goodwill, which I fully reciprocate on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government. I 
am much concerned at this fresh deteriora¬ 
tion of relations between the two Arab 
Kings and you are authorised to assure 
Ibn Saud that His Majesty’s Government 
will continue to use all their influence for 
the maintenance of stable and tranquil con¬ 
ditions in the Middle East. You should 
add that I am satisfied that the peace and 
security of Syria and Saudi Arabia are not 
in any way threatened from the direction 
of Transjordan. 

4. As regards Ibn Saud’s second point, 
you should assure him that His Majesty’s 
Government fully appreciate the various 
aspects of the situation and add that he 
should count on His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to take such action as they think 
appropriate. In the course of the conver¬ 
sation you should refer to the terms of my 
letter to His Majesty of 6th June and 
of my subsequent verbal message carried 
by Sheikh Hafiz Wahba, and you should 
appeal to him to remain calm and, for his 
part, to do nothing further which might 
aggravate the situation. 

5. You should mention that Brigadier 
Clayton will probably be paying an early 
visit to Amman in accordance with long¬ 
standing arrangements. 

6. If it is not possible to obtain an 
audience you should communicate to Ibn 
Saud in writing. 


E 8693 42/65 No. 11 

THREAT TO SYRIA FROM TRANSJORDAN 


Concern of Ibn Saud 

Mr. Clarke to Mr. Bevin. 

(No. 130. Secret) Jedda, 

Sir, 15^A September, 1947 

I reported in my telegram No. 321 of 
13th September that King Ibn Saud, when 
he received me on 11th September, 
expressed keen disappointment at the terms 
of the assurances which I was instructed to 
convey to him in your telegram No. 356 of 


with British Policy 

{Received ’20th September.) 

5th September, on the subject of Greater 
Syria. I feel that it is advisable to lay 
before you a full account of His Majesty’s 
reactions, as his words were spontaneously 
uttered before he had consulted his advisers. 

2. King Ibn Saud had asked for an 
assurance that His Majesty’s Government 
would not permit the Arab Legion to be 
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used in the event of the aggression against 
Syria which King Abdulla had threatened 
and, according to a statement in the Beirut 
press, publicly declared to be his intention 
if he failed to secure his objective by peace¬ 
ful means. King Ibn Baud had hoped that 
His Majesty’s Government would give him 
an assurance about their own proposed 
course of action. He was not uneasy about 
King Abdulla himself. He would be pre¬ 
pared to settle his differences with him at 
any time bv military action, but he had 
refrained from taking any decisive action 
simply because King Abdulla had intimate 
relations with His Majesty’s Government, 
and he had all his life endeavoured to avoid 
any action which might embarrass His 
Majesty’s Government He reminded me 
that when his relations with the Yemen had 
become strained in the past, he had taken 
immediate action and had settled the 
matter in a week. He had done so because 
His Majesty’s Government had no close ties 
with the Yemen, and he considered himself 
free to act because His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment would not be embarrassed. If King 
Abdulla had been in a similar position to 
the Imam of the Yemen, Ibn Saud said that 
he would feel no uneasiness. What he 
desired to know was what action His 
Majesty’s Government would take in the 
event of an incursion by King Abdulla into 
Syria, or of a frontier incident which might 
lead to the same result. To what extent 
would they permit the situation to develop 
without intervening? Would they permit 
the British officers serving in the Arab 
Legion to participate in hostilities under 
King Abdulla’s orders? Would they per¬ 
mit equipment supplied by them to be used 
against Syria? He reminded me that His 
Majesty’s Government had urged him to 
recognise the independence of Syria; how 
could His Majesty’s Government, in view 
of their support of Syria at that time, now 
appear to be indifferent when that indepen¬ 
dence was threatened ? If the position 
were reversed, and Syria had issued a 
proclamation threatening the independence 
of Transjordan, would not His Majesty’s 
Government have urged the Syrian Govern¬ 
ment to desist from their provocation ? Ibn 
Saud said that he felt that a clear statement 
of His Majesty’s Government’s policy w r as 
called for, and in your assurances he found 
no indication of your policy. If no such 
indication were given, he was convinced 
that relations between the Arab States 
would deteriorate further, and their 


differences would inevitably lead to the 
infiltration of Soviet influence. He said, 
with some bitterness, that expressions of 
friendship and cordiality were meaningless 
unless accompanied by frankness, and he 
did not find that frankness in your message. 
He said also that in the past His Majesty’s 
Government had been accustomed to value 
his opinions and his influence; it appeared 
to him now that they no longer set any store 
by them. 

3. In spite of his great disappointment, 
King Ibn Saud said that, nevertheless, he 
would still do nothing to embarrass His 
Majesty’s Government over the Greater 
Syria question. 

4. The reasons for His Majesty’s atti¬ 
tude are not difficult to explain. He has 
never doubted the word of His Majesty’s 
Government, but he is not convinced that 
His Majesty’s Government have formed an 
exact appreciation of the character of King 
Abdulla. He had described to me during 
a previous audience an incident many years 
ago (in 1918, I think) when King Abdulla’s 
army was operating near the limits of King 
Ibn Baud’s territory. He had asked His 
Majesty’s Government to assure him that 
King Abdulla would not invade his terri¬ 
tory, and His Majesty’s Government had 
said that they were convinced that he would 
take no such action. Yet King Abdulla 
had marched 3,000 troops into the Nejd. In 
the same way, King Jbn Saud feels that, 
however confident His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment may now be that King Abdulla will 
not send troops into Syria. King Abdulla 
may belie the confidence of His Majesty’s 
Government as he did in the past. It there¬ 
fore seems to me necessary to show King 
Ibn Saud that His Majesty’s Government 
will not permit such action. His Majesty’s 
Minister at Amman stated in his telegram 
No. 262 to you of 30th August that it was 
impossible for the Arab Legion to be used 
by King Abdulla for such a purpose. If 
you could authorise me to make to King Ibn 
Saud a statement to that effect, and at the 
same time to state precisely why it is im¬ 
possible, the King would, I am sure, be com¬ 
pletely satisfied. 

5. In regard to the provocative actions of 
King Abdulla to which King Ibn Saud has 
taken such strong exception, I think that it 
is necessary to emphasise that these are not 
confined to statements about Greater Syria 
and manoeuvres on the Syrian frontier. 
During my audience, the King placed in my 
hands a small booklet which, he said, had 
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been distributed from Transjordan, and 
which described his rule as a regime of 
oppression. He had been deeply hurt, and 
said he could call upon all the diplomatic 
missions in Jedda to bear witness to the 
works which he was undertaking for the 
benefit of his people. I do not know 
whether King Abdulla was concerned in the 
issue of this booklet, but since the issue of 
King Abdulla’s memoirs King Ibn Saud 
will believe him capable of any insidious 
attempt to discredit him in the eyes of his 
people. 

6. A formidable difficulty in discussing 
King Ibn Saud’s relations with King 
Abdulla is the inability of King Ibn Saud 
to recognise that King Abdulla is regarded 
bv His Majesty's Government as an inde¬ 
pendent ruler. King Ibn Saud carved out 
his own kingdom for himself, and he recog¬ 
nises no other authority within its boun¬ 
daries. King Abdulla, on the other hand, 
was placed in his position by His Majesty’s 
Government, and King Ibn Saud cannot 
realise that His Majesty’s Government no 
longer “ control ” King Abdulla nor accept 
ultimate responsibility for his political 
activities. I discussed the matter with 
Sheikh Yusuf Yasin following my audience 
with the King, and he pointed out that even 
were King Ibn Saud to admit the complete 
independence of action of King Abdulla 
it would still be impossible to convince him 
that His Majesty’s Government are not able 
to bring their influence to bear upon King 
Abdulla and to induce him to abandon the 
provocative tactics which have had such a 
disturbing effect upon his neighbours. As 
I mentioned in my telegram under refer¬ 
ence, King Ibn Saud said that he had 
always responded to the requests of His 
Majesty’s Government to refrain from re¬ 
taliation to King Abdulla’s attacks upon 


him; the fact that King Abdulla, on the 
other hand, has shown no disposition to 
cease from such attacks, appeared to him to 
indicate that His Majesty’s Government 
were willing that such attacks should con¬ 
tinue. He could not believe that, if requests 
similar to those addressed to himself by His 
Majesty’s Government had been addressed 
to King Abdulla. King Abdulla would not 
have complied with the wishes of His 
Majesty’s Government. 

7. I had a further audience with King 
Ibn Saud on 12th September, after he had 
considered the matter further with his ad¬ 
visers. He received me with his usual 
friendliness, assured me again that he still 
believed that His Majesty’s Government 
were the only Government which had the 
interests of the Arabs at heart, and that he 
would continue to place his confidence in 
them. He briefly recapitulated the points 
which he had made the day before, but 
omitted any indication of the personal dis¬ 
appointment which had been so clearly 
revealed during the previous audience. He 
wishes to see His Majesty’s Government 
continuing to play a leading role in the 
Middle East, and using their influence to 
promote amicable relations amongst the 
Arab States, but he now fears that His 
Majesty’s Government are withdrawing, 
and intend to leave the Arab States to fight 
out their differences amongst themselves. 
He asked me to place his views before you 
in the hope that you will feel able to give 
him a clearer statement of your attitude to 
the disturbed condition of the Arab States. 

8. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s representatives at Cairo, 
Bagdad, Beirut, Damascus and Amman 
and to the British Middle East Office, Cairo. 

I have, &c. 

GUY H. CLARKE. 


J 5475/12/16 No. 12 

POSSIBLE FORMATION OF A MOSLEM LEAGUE 


Sir R. Campbell to Mr. Devin. 


(No. 904) Cairo, 

Sir, 3rd November, 1947. 

I have the honour, with reference to 
paragraph 6 of my despatch No. 901, to 
inform you that when the Turkish Minister 
called upon me to-day, I enquired of him 
about the remarks attributed to him by the 
Egyptian newspaper A l Assas concerning 
the formation of a Moslem League. 


(Received 10/A November) 

2. M. Ayasli told me that he had 
answered a number of questions from the 
representative of the A l Assae during one 
of his press conferences, but that his 
remarks had been reported quite in¬ 
accurately. When he had been asked what 
he thought about the possibility of Turkey 
joining the Arab League, he replied that 
this was evidently impossible since the 
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Turks were not Arabs. The journalist had 
then suggested the transformation of the 
Arab League into a Moslem League so that 
Turkey could become a member. The 
Minister answered that Turkey w r as 
organised on a lay basis, and that, there¬ 
fore, a religious basis for such a league 
was inappropriate. How. moreover, could 
the Christian Lebanon be a member of a 
Moslem League ? A religious basis was in 
his view in any case inadvisable on wider 
grounds. On the other hand he thought 
that a league of all nations of the Middle 
East on the lines of a regional arrange¬ 
ment such as was contemplated by the 
Charter of the United Nations would be 
useful. 

3. Discussion elicited from M. Ayasli 
that he was aware that the Egyptian 
Government might not relish a development 
of this kind since it might fear for the 
leadership of the Arab League at present 


enjoyed by Egypt. He did not, however, 
appear to set much store bv this point 
and went on to express the opinion that, 
with the emergence of Pakistan as a large 
and potentially rich, important Moslem 
State with a numerous population, Turkey, 
Egypt and Pakistan could provide a 
balance which would remove the temptation 
for considerations of jealousy and rivalry. 
Pakistan would clearly exert a great 
influence amongst the Middle Eastern 
countries. I suggested that Turkey, on 
her part, could hardly fail to have consider¬ 
able influence, to which M. Ayasli assented 
in modest terms. 

4. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s Ambassadors and Minis¬ 
ters at Angora, Bagdad, Tehran. Beirut, 
Damascus. Amman and Jedda. 

I have. <$:c. 

RONALD CAMPBELL. 


E 11752/10169/25 No. 13 

ARAB DIFFERENCES: BRITISH POLICY 
Ibn Saud’s Concern and Request for Assistance 

Mr. Trott to Mr. Bevin. {Received 12 th December) 


(No. 171. Confidential) Jedda, 

Sir, 4 th December, 1947 

On receipt of your despatch No. 150 of 
11th October, 1947, Mr. Clarke, then 
charge d’affaires, prepared for transmis¬ 
sion to His Majesty, who was at Riyadh, 
a letter embodying the main points of that 
despatch. I have the honour to send as a 
first enclosure to this despatch a copy of 
that letter. Mr. Clarke felt that the sub¬ 
jects contained in paragraph 4 of that 
despatch were unfortunately not likely to 
appeal to the King, and that, in any case, 
if mentioned at all they might best be 
mentioned orally. That applied also to the 
last sentence of the preceding paragraph. 
In view of the King’s attitude, as revealed 
later on in this despatch, I think that those 
views were certainly correct, and I did not 
mention any of those points while at 
Riyadh on my recent visit. 

8. Mr. Clarke’s letter was handed in to 
Shaikh Yusuf Yasin, the senior official of 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. On 
reading it he seemed pleased with the 
second paragraph but doubtful of the 
Royal reactions to the third. The Shaikh 
seemed to think that the King would be 
reassured at our saying that the Trans¬ 
jordan forces were not meant to be used for 
anything except internal security or joint 
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defence; and that he would be pained at 
the reference to Palestine. Yusuf Yasin 
made no comment on the complaint con¬ 
cerning the Arab League’s action on the 
Egyptian question. In the event, however, 
the King’s reaction was somewhat different. 

3. As for the Arab support of the Egyp¬ 
tian case, it may be relevant to insert here 
the gist of a conversation which I recently 
had with the Syrian Minister here. 
Haidar Mardam said that the King had 
recently remarked to him that the Egyp¬ 
tians had done wrongly in irritating the 
British, with the result that an impasse 
had been reached, the only solution of 
which seemed to be the independence of the 
Sudan, the advisability of which was 
doubtful. 

4. However that may be, the King said 
nothing to me at Riyadh about Palestine, 
nor about Egypt, nor about Greater Syria. 
I have already reported that Mr. Philby 
told me that the King really thought that 
it was a great pity that we were leaving 
Palestine at all, though he did not like to 
say so lest he might offend other Arab 
States. From my conversations with 
Azzam Pasha I gathered that the King had 
not been at all as forthcoming as the 
Pasha had hoped. Azzam Pasha said to 
me: “The King will help us”; “the 
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King will pay his contribution”; ‘‘the 
Saudis will send a representative to our 
permanent military committee, ’ but that 
was all. 

5. His Majesty spoke to me, at great 
length,on one subject only—the Hashimites, 
their present attitude, and its implica¬ 
tions. His Majesty’s whole argument was 
based on his contention that we had helped 
the Hashimites more than him. and that 
we ought therefore to repair the omission 
and help him on the same scale as we had 
helped them. He regarded His Majesty’s 
Government’s present attitude as being one 
of complete neutrality in disputes between 
two Arab States, whereas he considered 
that he received a promise in Sir Percy 
Cox’s time that we would control and 
guarantee the conduct of the Hashimites 
towards him. The immediate cause of His 
Majesty’s evident irritation was the disap¬ 
pearance from Riyadh of two young 
Shaikhs of the Ibn Rashid family, a refer¬ 
ence to which was made in paragraph 3 of 
Mr. Clarke’s despatch No. 148 of 28th 
October, and he attributed that entirely to 
the evil machinations of his traditional 
enemies. We must, I think, make allow¬ 
ances for Ibn Saud’s strong reaction to this 
unexpected event which he said was caus¬ 
ing great commotions among the powerful 
Shammar tribes, and he had not been in 
the least reassured by the reply of the 
Iraqi Government to his representations in 
the matter. 

6. I have not yet been able to trace the 
record of the promises of Sir Percy Cox in 
the rather remote times to which His 
Majesty refers, nor to the personal insult 
which one of the letters from the Amir 
(now King) Abdullah is said to have con¬ 
tained; perhaps that rankles most. I will 
only comment on the proverb which the 
Royal memorandum contains. The Arab 
commentators on this well-known saying 
give the following explanation: “ The 
phrase is used for one who is forced to do 
an unpleasant thing contrary to his will, 
and it was first said by a woman named 
Hadham the daughter of Rayyan, who 
was awakened during the night by a 
frightened sand-grouse, and woke her 
father with those words, meaning that 
enemies were near; but the father took no 
notice and was defeated.” The King’s 
meaning here seems to be that His 
Majesty’s Government, by supporting 
King Abdullah, have inadvertently woken 
up the sleeping sand-grouse of Greater 

(') See p. 51, col. 1. 


Syria and of the Rashid family hostages, 
of which he, the King, was bound to take 
notice, though he did not wish to do so. 

7. I transmit herein as a second en¬ 
closure a literal translation of the Royal 
memorandum, handed to me as I left 
Riyadh on 26th November, 1947, and shall 
be grateful to be informed in due course 
as to my reply. We must, of course, make 
due allowances for the irritation of the 
King at the unexpected developments in 
the Shammar tribes, and perhaps it is not 
necessary to take too seriously the request 
for further gifts from us; but it is clear 
that there is at present no hope whatever 
of the Saudi King settling his differences 
with the Hashimite family. 

8. At first sight the King’s long state¬ 
ment contains a manifest inconsistency. 
On the third page of the translation^) he 
expresses satisfaction that His Majesty’s 
Government ‘ ‘ would not take sides among 
the Arabs themselves,” presumably because 
that enabled him to settle matters with the 
Hashimites in the Hejez, and it will be 
remembered that he recently expressed to 
us his willingness to “ settle matters ” with 
King Abdullah if only it did not involve 
him in action conflicting with British 
interests. But at the top of the following 
page( 3 ) he seems to complain that His 
Majesty’s Government are now leaving the 
Arabs to " settle their own matters between 
themselves.” He seems to mean that His 
Majesty’s Government gave him a free 
hand in 1925 but are not doing so now. 
These long statements by the King seem 
to be dictated at great speed and to be 
taken down and sent off with little if any 
revision; the main point seems to be that 
as he is not allowed to touch the Hashi¬ 
mites, he wishes us at any rate to restrain 
them from touching him. Another very 
important point is the fact that no defi¬ 
nite proof of Hashimite intrigues in this 
country is given. I was able to raise this 
point in one or two questions I put to the 
King at Riyadh; in reply he said that the 
names of the Hashimite emissaries who 
led astray the two young Rashid Shaikhs 
were well known and would be given to 
us; whenever I receive the names I will, 
of course, report them. The main point 
of the King’s argument is that after being 
loyal to His Majesty’s Government 
throughout his career, he now sees his 
bitterest enemies, whom he had himself 
driven out of Arabia, supported and 
aggrandised by the British until they have 

(*) See p. 51, col. 2. 
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reached a position of power and influence 
in which they can and do threaten the 
security of Ibn Saud’s position in his own 
country. 

9. In view of the King’s evident irrita¬ 
tion and strength of feeling. I did not ven¬ 
ture to allude to the many ways in which 
we had helped him in the past, and were still 
doing so. When Fuad Bey endeavoured 
to draw me. I merely said that the ques¬ 
tions raised by the King’s memorandum 
were complicated and the request which he 
made for help was new. and would have 
to be examined carefully by His Majesty’s 
Government. 

10. I am sending copies of this despatch 
and its enclosures to His Majesty’s repre¬ 
sentatives at Cairo, Bagdad. Beirut, 
Amman. Damascus, and to the British 
Middle East Office. 

I have, &c. 

A. C. TROTT. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 13 
Mr. Clarke to King Ibn Saud 

Your Majesty, Jedda, 25th October, 1947 

I did not fail to communicate to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs the 
views expressed to me by your Majesty 
when you graciously received me at Hasa 
last month on the subject of the Arab 
Legion and of the relations between His 
Majesty’s Government in the United King¬ 
dom and the Arab States. 

The Secretary of State has given to this 
communication the careful consideration 
which His Majesty’s Government always 
give to expressions of your Majesty's 
views, and he is anxious to give to your 
Majesty the greatest possible measure of 
assurance that, so far as lies within their 
power, Flis Majesty’s Government will 
never be a party to any action likely to 
disturb peaceful relations between the 
Arab States. His Majesty’s Government 
did not supply war material or lend their 
military personnel to any Arab State with 
the idea that they should be used against 
any other Arab State, but only in order 
to contribute to the internal security of the 
State in question or to the joint defence of 
the whole area against any possible aggres¬ 
sion from outside. His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment have no reason to believe that the 
military assistance which they have 
afforded to any Arab State is being used 
for any improper purpose. If they found 
evidence to this effect, they would naturally 
have to reconsider the grant of assistance 
to the State in question. 


Your Majesty asked for a clear state¬ 
ment of the attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government towards the Arab States and 
to the relations between those States, and 
I have been instructed to inform your 
Majesty that His Majesty’s Government 
have been considerably disappointed that 
their efforts to promote Arab unity have 
led to nothing but the combination of the 
Arab States in supporting the Egyptian 
case against that of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and to the adoption of an extremely 
critical attitude to His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment in regard to Palestine. Nevertheless 
it is of course far from their thoughts to 
promote disunity in the Arab world, and 
it is always a source of grief to them when 
they see a quarrel between two of their 
loyal Arab friends. His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment have no intention whatever of with¬ 
drawing from the Middle East. The 
stability of this area will always remain 
a major British interest and they will 
make full use of such influence as they 
have to ensure that stability is maintained. 

Please accept &e. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 13 

(Copy in Translation) 

Memorandum from His Majesty King 
Abdul Aziz al Saud, dated 12 th 
Moharram, 1367 (23rd November, 1947). 
(Received at Jedda 26 th November.) 

We wish to express our pleasure at the 
decision of our friends the British Govern¬ 
ment agreeing to the raising of status of 
their diplomatic representatives in our two 
countries and appointing for the first time 
an ambassador to our land. We consider 
that a proof of our firm friendship and a 
happy omen pointing towards the desire of 
the two countries for strengthening and 
consolidating their good relations. 

2. And we also wish to record our 
pleasure at the statement of the British 
Government communicated to us in the 
memorandum of the Charge d Affaires at 
Jedda dated 25th October, 1947. We 
detected in it a desire to understand the 
real state of affairs as distinct from their 
outward appearance, and to express the 
British position in general in relation to 
us and to our neighbours. And we hope 
that behind that is what we ourselves 
always earnestly desire : that is, a complete 
mutual understanding. And we had been 
hoping that circumstances would not com¬ 
pel us to depart from our desire not to 
insist upon an examination of our mutual 
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relations in all respects. But the Arab 
proverb says “ if the sand-grouse had been 
left alone during the night it would not 
have woken up ” and> how can our 
opponents and the real opponents of the 
British Government leave us alone in 
peace, or wait for a better understanding 
between us and it? But we are always 
anxious to avoid prejudicing our friend¬ 
ship with what is agitating our mind, and 
to keep you informed of whatever happens 
to us which might affect our relations, and 
that is what induces us now to enter upon 
this matter and discuss it and refer it to 
the British Government. 

3. The matter is—what the Ashraf (i.e., 
the Hashimites) are, as usual, doing against 
us in the way of intrigues and in spreading 
the seeds of strife. The British Govern¬ 
ment well knows what they have been doing 
for a long time. And we, with God’s help, 
are not alarmed by them and we do not 
give them greater attention than they 
deserve. Especially since we found, with 
growing confidence, that God helped us 
against them since first they attacked us 
with their forces in the Hejaz, their first 
place of refuge. But we were always of 
the opinion that the Ashraf were very far 
from the hearts of the inhabitants of the 
countries they were inhabiting, wherever 
they were and whithersoever they went; 
and nevertheless the Hejaz was their 
original home—but their family was 
always weak there, and their relations 
with the people were weak. And no doubt 
their position is the same in Iraq and in 
Transjordan. They are strangers in those 
two places, and their adoption of those 
countries ought not to make them consider 
themselves to belong to the people, or to 
represent them, or that the people obey 
them or support them. The Arabs in Iraq 
or Transjordan are nearer to us in their 
ways of thought and in the hidden parts 
of their hearts than to the Ashraf. 
Experience has in truth shown on two 
occasions in Iraq the weakness of the ties 
binding the Ashraf and the people of Iraq. 
Nor have they been any luckier in Trans¬ 
jordan. But the silence of their people 
about them does not arise from any feeling 
of popularity or from their admiration of 
their deeds: but it is the silence of one 
who fears the power which supports the 
Ashraf, which infuses power into them, 
and puts weapons and money into their 
hands, so that the people are deterred 
from their real wishes. But we do not 
wish, by these words, to detract from the 
qualities of the Ashraf or to diminish their 


prestige, or to attribute to them what they 
do not possess. But we only state the plain 
truth, which facts have established and 
which circumstances confirm. Our only 
purpose is to establish a proof: though if 
the result might be to prejudice our 
relations with the Ashraf, or their 
relations with the Arabs, that would be a 
simple thing of no importance. But the 
question touches our relations with the 
British Government, and it is impossible 
that their intrigues should have any effect 
upon our firm friendship. 

4. The intrigues of the Ashraf against 
us from the very beginning have been clear 
and obvious, and the British Government 
knows them, no doubt, from the reports of 
their past representatives in the Persian 
Gulf and in Iraq. No doubt the British 
understand what efforts we have made to 
avoid a clash with the Ashraf. Whereas 
they, on the contrary, had tried their best 
to oppose us, in sending a force to Nejd 
and imprisoning my brother Sa’d by 
means of a trick. If it had not been for 
the revolt of the tribes with us and their 
opposition to the Ashraf the situation 
would have gone badly from that time. 
And the Ashraf tried all they could, since 
our agreement with the British Govern¬ 
ment through Sir Percy Cox, to spoil our 
good relations with every possible trick and 
intrigue, nor did they consider how damag¬ 
ing their policy was to the British Govern¬ 
ment in the Middle East. And we kept 
back [ ? imprisoned] Ibn Rashid from 
starting any serious movement which 
might be to the disadvantage of the 
British, just as we ordered our tribes and 
our subjects to co-operate with the Arab 
rebellion and to serve in it as if it had 
been our own rebellion. I can never forget 
the reply which Hussein gave to me 
when I applied to him for strengthening 
co-operation between us in order to help the 
British in their war efforts in which they 
were then engaged against the Germans 
and the Turks. Hussein, moreover, wanted 
to avoid mentioning my name and therefore 
sent his reply addressed to the Saudi 
family, and accused me of being either 
drunk or insane. So I rose up against him 
and wrote to him : and when I found that 
the mattter had gone beyond all limits I 
sought an interview with Sir Percy Cox 
and told him about the letter, adding that 
I proposed to make war on Hussein. But 
Cox told me that that would help the 
Germans and play their game. He said 
“ O Ibn Saud, if you want to help them, 
make war on Hussein : but if you stand by 
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your friendship with Britain, then Britain 
will help you in all that you want.” 1 
replied that I only wanted two things : 

First, that Hussein should be prevented 
from claiming that he was King of the 
Arabs. 

Second, if Hussein should attack us, 
that the British should leave us alone and 
not intervene in favour of either the two 
sides. And the British promised us that 
they accepted both of the above-mentioned 
matters. 

It is well known that that was followed 
by the establishment of two Governments 
for the Ashraf in Iraq and Transjordan. 
It is also well known that the Ashraf 
announced in the three places in which they 
were that they intended to expel me and to 
take from me all I had, except only Riyadh. 

But God, blessed is He, thrust their false¬ 
hood down their throats and their 
weakness became evident to all, and the 
people in their countries, as well as their 
own family, cared not for them. 

The events which followed that are well 
known. One of them was the attempt of 
Hussein to declare himself Caliph when the 
Turks had brought that office to an end. 
I then thought that the silence of the 
British Government and their not 
referring to me or asking my opinion 
meant that they had no objection to my 
settling matters with Hussein in the way 
which I had to take. So I sent a force of 
trooops which put an end to the so-called 
strength of the Ashraf. The Sharif over¬ 
came me in Ukhaydhir, and seized Ta’if. 
I feared that the British Government 
would intervene on behalf of Hussein. 
But their statement to us after our entry 
into the Hejaz that they would not take sides 
among the Arabs themselves, and that they 
would only take measures to protect their 
own subjects and their own interests— 
all that gave me confidence that the time 
had come to settle accounts with the 
Ashraf in the Hejaz, and God on high 
gave me success, and the British Govern¬ 
ment were the first to recognise my 
sovereignty over that country. 

But the Ashraf were uprooted from the 
Hejaz and never entered it save at one 
place. (?) And they stayed in Iraq and 
in Transjordan. Our trust, first in God 
and then in the British Government, was 
strong. More especially because when I 
argued with the British against Faisal’s 
being declared King in Iraq and 
Abdullah’s becoming Amir of Transjordan, 
the British messenger, Sir Percy Cox, and 
other British officials assured me, on the 


word of the British Government, and they 
would guarantee that they would not allow 
the Ashraf to take any action at all against 
us, and that they would watch carefully 
their actions and their deeds so that we 
should sustain no loss caused by them. 

In spite of that those people have not 
stopped intriguing against me and 
opposing me for a single day. We are 
always confident that with God’s help we 
can deal with them at any time. We 
nevertheless make it our practice never to 
have any dealings with them, in ac¬ 
cordance with our friendship with the 
British and with a view to preventing all 
intrigues against them. We have already 
put up with a great deal of intrigue, 
relying on our engagements with the 
British. Nevertheless we feel, from our 
recent approaches to the British Govern¬ 
ment. that the latter have turned aside 
from the path which they used to take. 
It seems that they now take the line that 
the Arabs should settle their own matters 
between themselves, and that the British 
Government does not now wish to intervene 
in the Arabs’ own affairs. And this new 
standpoint of the British, however much it 
may be strengthened by international safe¬ 
guards which it says are strong, seems to 
us to involve danger for the relations 
between the Arabs themselves and them 
(the Ashrafs), and the British. 

As we have said we place no great value 
on the Ashraf. In the first place they are 
weak in themselves. In the second place 
circumstances show that the people of their 
countries, who are Arabs like us. are not 
with them. But the support of the British 
and their protection, and their grants of 
weapons and money to them, that is what 
frightens us. In the same way we are 
frightened lest our dispute with them 
might affect the general political and 
military position of the British in the 
Middle East. 

Recently some of the Ashraf have sent 
secret messengers to our country to play 
tricks with the minds of two young men 
of the house of Rashid. They deceived 
them with wiles and attracted them with 
inducements so that they went to Iraq. 
These two have no importance. The reason 
why we were looking after them just as we 
are looking after the rest of the Bani 
Rashid in Riyadh was in order to prevent 
certain ones of them from rebelling against 
certain others of them. But the only object 
of the Ashraf in seizing those two persons 
was to make use of them as stalking- 
horses for various evil persons of the tribes 






on our frontiers. We have informed the 
Government of Iraq that we attach no 
importance to the two persons mentioned, 
nor to their actions, but that we fear lest 
they may become the seeds of evil infection 
in our two countries, and we have reminded 
the Iraq Government of the provisions of 
our treaties and of the prerequisites of 
friendship and good neighbourliness. 
The answer of the Iraq Government 
arrived just at the time when we heard 
news which was quite contrary to what 
the letter promised. In fact we heard that 
the Iraqis had sent messengers to the 
Shammar tribe and had arranged that they 
should gather near the frontiers : and that 
the object of the Ashraf was to send the 
two young men of the Bani Rashid with 
weapons and money so as to start trouble 
and propaganda on the frontiers. We 
wished to report this to the British 
Government. 

In truth I, thanks be to God, care not 
for either the Ashraf or the house of 
Rashid. He who helped me against them 
before will help me against them again. 
But I am anxious about my friendship 
with the British and I fear lest changing 
circumstances should introduce between us 
anything which might diminish my 
relations with them, and in consequence 
might confront the general situation in the 
Middle East with danger and perplexity. 
Therefore I deem it my right to approach 
the British in my quality as a friend, 
their first friend who has stood by them in 
all circumstances without changing and 
without equivocating. The British know 
mv station in mv own eountrv, thev know 
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the strength of my army and the state of 
my kingdom, and they know that I am not 
like the Ashraf, a stranger in the land, of 
few friends and incapable of acting save 
with the help of others. 

I have already reproached the British 
Government as a friend with helping the 
Ashraf with money and weapons while 
they had not helped me in that way. The 
British Government have replied in the 
note referred to at the beginning of this 
memorandum that they did not give the 
weapons except for internal security and 
defence, and that they were not intended 
to be for use in attacking enemies, 
especially not between the Arabs them¬ 
selves. But is a threat to my frontiers, and 
the spread of intrigues, to be reckoned as 
legitimate measures of defence? 

I am a warm friend of the British. My 
position in relation to them has not 
changed. I think I am entitled to claim at 


least equal treatment with that granted to 
the Ashraf, and to ask that they should 
give me help and weapons similar to what 
they have given to them. I find myself 
compelled to make that request at this time 
when I see the British changing their 
former position, and at a time when the 
Ashraf are taking steps to gather together 
strangers to set alight the flames of ruin 
and intrigue. 

So I had to explain this to my friends 
the British Government and to ask them to 
look upon my request with the eye of care¬ 
fulness and favour. I have made clear to 
them what I am thinking, and they will 
excuse me if things have changed to some¬ 
thing different from what had been 
anticipated. For I, in spite of the difficult 
position of the British, always regard them 
as responsible for the security of the 
Middle East. That was what induced me 
to join the international conferences, in 
the desire to take part in guarding the 
general security of this part of the world. 
And in the name of friendship, and in the 
name of our common interests, I see myself 
compelled to point out to the British that 
they have given a force to Iraq and Trans¬ 
jordan in order that they should help in 
preserving security and defending them¬ 
selves against any other Power. Now if 
that force comes against me, then “ there 
is no might and no power save in God.” 
But if it is used against your enemies, then 
I will be one of those who fight side by 
side with you against your enemies, and I 
think the day will never come when the 
British will be content to reckon me among 
their enemies; nay, on the contrary, I am 
among her special friends. I will help 
every one who helps them and I will 
endeavour with all my forces to keep peace 
and security in these regions, which have 
a vital interest for them and for the whole 
of the Arabs. 

I have explained what is in my mind, 
as a friend explains to his friend, and with 
the desire of peace and quietness, free from 
intrigue and prejudice: for I cannot keep 
silence when the Ashraf raise the Bedaween 
to raise forays on the frontiers, to stop trade, 
and to threaten security. I cannot stand 
with my hands in my pockets. 

The important point is that I must point 
out to the British ray need to be supplied 
with the same as the British supplied to 
Iraqi and to Transjordan, and I am con¬ 
fident that it is impossible for the British 
to grant preferential treatment to the 
Ashraf and to grant them forces which 
they will not grant to me. 
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